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LETTER OF TRANSMIHAL 


Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 

\ Washington, June SO, 19^. 

Sm: Among the greatest needs of the rural schools of the United 
States Ls that of better houses. Most of the older, houses are cheap, 
ugly, uncomfortable, insanitary, badly ventilated, poorly heated and 
lighted, with no conveniences for school work, and with inadequate 
and fdthy toilets and privies, or with none. In many places aban- 
doned churches and cabins no longer fit for use as homes are given 
over 'to the schools, somewhat as outgrown, outworn, and cast-off 
clothing is given to paupers. 

Since the beginning of the recent revival of interest in ,rur J schoojs 
millions of dollais have been expended annually for country school- 
houses, and expenditures for this purpose have grown larger from 
year to year. Some of the now^r buildings are largo and relatively 
costly, but many, probably most, of them are built with little or 
no reference to architectural appearance, to the local needs, or to 
the “principles of sanitation and the health requirements of growing 
children. ^ 

Schoolhouses are hot only tho tempjj^^^hich we erect to the god of 

childhood; they are hJso the homes of^r children for a largo part 

of the day through the most plastic years of thou^ves, tho years 

in which they are most responsive to impressions of beauty or of 

ugliness, and when thqir environment is, therefore, rabst important. 

These houses should, therefore, bo planned and built not only with 

tho feeling of reverench, with which all temples and other sacred 

buildings are erected, lihi' also with that care for health, comfort, 

and convenience Vhich \^e exercise in the building of our homes. It 

is economic waste ofTSm^orst type to spend annually hundreds of 

millions of dollars in.rnohqv for schools and hundred]^ of millions 

more in tho timfe of children\nd then fail of the best results because 

of bad construction and poor cqu^ment of schoohouses. It is worse 

than economic waste to destroy tho health and lives of children 

through* failure to observe simple and well-known saijjtary laws. 

Tho places to which children come to gaip preparation and strength 

for life and its duties should not prove to be hotbeds fof the seeds of 

disease and de Ah. The school improvement leagues ot the Southern 

* * - 
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States have taken for their motto— For our schools: Health, Com- 
fort, and Beaifty/^ This might well become the motto for ^ who 
have to do with the planning and building of schoolhouses. 

Within the lost twenty-hve years there has been a remarkable 
improvement in the school buildings of cities and large towns and in the 
buildings for county and township high schools. Many of these now 
approach the ideal. A bulietj^ of this bureau, ATnerican School' 
houses, issued in 1910, has had , a wide circulation and has proved very 
helpful to school boards and architects. The eagerness with which 
it was received, and the continued requests which come to this office 
for it, indicate botnThe need and demand for it. There has been an 
even greater need for similar help for school officials and others 
responsible for the budding of schoolhouses of one, two, throe, or/ 
four rooms in rural communities. To give this help the manuscript 
transmitted herewith has been prepared by Dr. Fletcher 3, Dresslor, 
special agent of the Bureau of Education and professor in the George 
Pe^ody College for Teachers, ..Nashville, Tenn., with the cooperation 
of the joint committee of the National Council of Education and the 
American Medical Association on health problems in education, 
which committee accepted the material of this manuscript and sub- 
mitted it as its report to the *National Education Association at its 
noting in Salt Lake City on July 7, 1913. The manuscript is the 
r^ult of careful and prolonged study of rural school architecture 
with constant reference to economy and the highest degree of utility. 

1 recommend that it bo publLshed as a bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education, 

Respectfully submitted, 

P. P. Claxton, 

Commissioner, 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


[Eeport on Health Problems by a Joint Committee of the National Oou^foil 
of Bduoation and the American Uedioal Assoolation.J 


la 19ll the National Council of Education appointed a committee 
on health problems in education. From the time of its appointment 
this committee has worked in cooperation with a special committee 
of the American Medical Association, and th6 fund available for the 
work of these health committees has consisted of small appropriations 
•from the 'National Education Association and an equal amoimt 
approj)riated each year by the American Medical Association, 

At the meeting of the department of superintendence of the 
National Education Association, held in St. Louis in February, 1912, 
a general report on health problems in the schools of the United States 
was presented and discussed. 

At the meeting of the National Education Association in Chicago, 

July, 1912, the topic “Sanitation of Rural Schools” was selected for 
the two committees mentioned for theil* special study. ^ . X . 

During the spring of 1913 a field secretary, emplo^fed by the 
committees acting as a joint committee, made a careful statistical x 
and photographic siurvey of about 100 rural schools in foiir Eastern 
States. This information has been placed at the disposal of Dr/ 
y. B. Dresslar, to be used, in addition to the extensive body of material 
which he has gathered, in the preparation of a special bulletin on 
country schoolhouses. 

The following general proposi^ons have been approved by. the 
joint committee of the National Council of Educatio^i and of the 
American Medical Association: 

It is the conviction of the joint committee that there is no more 
'important health problem in education than that which relates to the 
sanitation, of the rural schools. ® 

The ||ne-room country school is the oldest and most primitive type 
of school in this country. 

More than half the school cluldren of the United States are educated, 
in rural Bohools. ^ ^ * 

<»Xhe country^chool chfld needs a heidthful environment quite aa ■ 
much as the city child. < 

■ / ^ . 1 ■ - 
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In general, good architecture and ^o^Banitation have been m^ch 
more carefully studied and much morb frequently secured in the 
school of thejsity than in the school of the country, but the sanitation 
of the rural school is in every respect as important as the sanitation 
of the bity school. \ 

The problems we at bottom identical. Both the city child and the 
country child need fresh air and good light and clean, wholesome, and 
attractiye surroundinga ; but the methods of securing these educational 
eesentials are somewhat different in city and country. 

A schoolhouse without an adequate playground is an educational 
deformity and a gross injustice tq childhood. 

Neglect of any'thing essential for heal^J^^ia^onstruction, materials, 
arrangement, and equipment of the country-school building is an 
educational sin of omission, if not a social ancLcivic crim*e. 

The expense of the things which really affect the health of the pupil 
in school should be estimated in terms of child life, child health, and 
human efficiency, and only for convenience be redyced to doll 
and cents. 

The following features are considered most important for satis- 
factory sanitation of the rural school: 

L Good air. 




\ 


(a) Supplied abundantly from outdoors in all weather. 

Q>) Not warmer than 68® F. in cold weather. 

(c) Heated (but not overheated) and kept in moderate motion by 
the, opera tioi\ of a jacketed stove or a properly arranged furnace 
heater. ' 

Outdoor air is ^he most valuable tonic known to man, and acts 
constantly not only through the lungs, but as a continuous air bath 
affecting the entire surface of the body. Ventilation is therefore 
the jnbst im^rtant feattire in the saqitation of the school. A vitiated 
atmosphere low^ the vitality, increases the sifeceptibility to and the 
severity of disease, and decreases the physical working power of the 
individual. Although it does not produce sudden death, it inevi- 
tably shortens life. 



77. CZeanZineM.-^^^eanliness not only exerts a powerful influence 
upon physical health, but also produces important* effects almost 
directly upon minds and morals. 

I 777. Water, pure and ahunddl^. 

(a) Water should be as free, as health-giving, and as available as 
the air. 

* (i) A sani^ry drinkii^ fountain should be furnished in every rural 

Bolibol. H ^ 
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I V. Disposal of sewage. — Provisions for toilet aocommodatioitfrand 
sewage disposal in every rural school should* satisfy all essential sani-. 
tary requirements. 

V. lAghting. ^ 

(a) Light should be abundant and eflPectively controlled. 

(i) Windows should be located at left or at left and rear of the 
schoolroom; they should extend to the ceiling and provide a lighting 
area equal to one-fifth to one-fourth of the floor area. 

(c) lighjb should be controlled by double shades. 

(d) Direct sunlight should have access, if possible, to every school- 
room some time during the day. 

VL Hygienic furniture, boolcs, and materials. 

(a) Desks and seats, whether fix(^ or movable, should be indi- 
vidual, separate, adjustable, clean. 

:‘(5) Books and other materials should not only be sanitary, but 
should be attractive enough to stimulate 'a wholesome response from 
, the pupils, 

' VI L Screening against insects. — ^Mosquitoes may convey germs 
of malaria and yellow fever. Flies may convey germs of typhoid, 
tu\>erculosis, infantile paralysis, and perhaps other disease. Fleas 
may convey bubonic plague, Tibks may convey Rocky Mountain 
fever. Every schoolhoxise and privy should, be effectively 'screened 
gainst mbsquitoes and flies. 

VIII. Location, site, surroundings, and grounds. 

(a) With reasonable regard for the geographic center of the com- 
munity, the rural school should be located on a site thsi^is (1) well 
drained and away from sti^ant water; (2) free from troublesome 
nqiso, unpleasant outlooks, or air contamination; (3) protected, so 
far as possible, from unfavorable weather conations. 

(b) School grounds should provide sufficient space for play and 

games. ^ ' 

IX. Cooperative work, — Sanitation of the rural school requires not 
oply a* healthful building ahd v^U-kept grounds, but intelligent and 
conscientious cooperation on tae pari of teacher and pupils for the 
preservation and improvemcnt,whcre possible, of all the health values 
in the school and the school surroundings. 

X Social and moral welfarel—Thl arrangements and equipment of 
the rural School should notMmy con^rvo in every v^tal way physical 
health, but should also favor ii^^ f^damental par^ulais the social 
and moral welfare of all the The rural school is the most 

effective agency foF influencing standards of .<k)untry life. 

The following are some of thef^asons for the present deplorable 
<k)inffitionsinru^8choc&^p^; y . • ^ 

(a) Xjovt amffiteqtural and^Bmititry standaids in rural 
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. (6) Ignorant regarding the physical and moral effects oJ unattrac- ’ 

tivB and ins a ni tary school buildings upon the children and upon the 
community as a whole. 

(c) False economy expressed by local school boards in failure to 
▼ote enough money to build and maintain suitable school-plants. 

- (d) Lack of State supervTsion or assistance, which is usua%-/ 

necessary to maintain desirable standards. 

Some important influences that are effective for obtaining and pre- 
serving the sanitary and other valuable features of rural schools are 
suggested: 

(o) Assistance of the United States Bureau of Education and of the 
State departments of education in furnishing plans and instructions 
for construction and equipment of rural schodi bu ildings. The Bureau 
of Edubation in Washington is already supplying on request help of 
this kind, and a few State departments are demonstrating what may 
be done by supervision and support which aids without restricting. 

(6) Supervision of rural schools by State departments of education 
with power (1) to condemn insanitary and wholly unsuitable build- 
ing; (2) to give State aid to rural schools when the local authorities 
fulfill certain desirable and reasonable conditions. 

(c) Inculcation of high standards of school sanitation in the minds 
of both local school patrons and of school authorities who control 
school funds and who administer the affairs of the schools. Public 
lectures in the schoolhouses on health topics. 

(d) Introduction of effective school health courses in normal schools 
and teachers’ institutes. Better education of rural school teachers, 
county superintendents, and rural school supervisors in the principles • 
and practice of school hygiene and sanitation. 

(«) Arousing thb mnthusiasm of rural school pupils for the improve- 
ment and care of everythin^jn the school and its surroundings that 
^ects health and happiness. Development among pupils of organiza- 
tions such u “Pupils’ bbards of health,’’ “Civic leagues,” and 
“Health mihtias,” for actual constructive effort. 

(/) Cooperation with the rural school of organizations like the 
granges, women’s clubs, county medical societies, and other groups 
so situated that they may further the cause of health and efficiency in 
the sohooL 

(y) Popular education by attractive and reliable health information 
in the public press. , 

(A) Introduction of social demonstration of sanitary school stand- 
a^ and -impirovements by voluntary or paid demonstrators. 
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Chapter I. 


SOME CONDITIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN RURAL 

LIFE. 


The main purpose of this bulletin is to offer suggestions with* refer- 
ence to the construction of rural school buildings, especially from the 
sanitary and educational point of view. Before di^ussing the main 
topic, however, it is desirable to consider briefly the rural school as 
it riiould relate itself to the community, for the nature of tins relation 
will have definite bearings on the size of the grounda, the construction 
of buildings, and their general utility. 

Rural life in the United States is in many respects different from 
that of any other country and especially ttat of continental* Europe. 
There is probably more isolation in farm life in this country than in , 
any other progressive country of the world, unless it be in parts of* 

^ the Canadian northwest. The European 'farmer lives, as a rule, in 
a village and goes to and from his farm daily. The village chiurch, 
the public garden, and the public halK give him opportxinities for 
society and fellowship during his leisure hours. Cooperation, obm- 
panionship, and social solidarity bmg sati^action and contentment. 
Such opportunities are not to be had in many of our rural oommunitka 


at any cost. * 

The houses of most American farmers hare not resulted from careful 
planning, rith^ with reference to beauty or oonvenienoe, and least 
of aU with due regard to the^Joys of life. They were built to meet 
temporary needs. Habit hBd. fastened upon our rural omrimmiitaeB 
such tfpm as were thus developed, and these types per^t long after 
the ability to build better and more beauti^ homes has 

been aoqisxed. It is not more expenave houses that are needed, 
but more intelligently {danned homes, those 'ehioh will oontribtite 
greater joy, comfort, and healthfutnesa to the family. Many farmers 
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Bud pldftsurs. 0 d 6 f&rinor of this type, &fter s&ving &nd &dding to 
his original farm until he owned 800 acres of very valuable land^ 
recently built a big house. The house has no bath rooms, no central 
heati^ plant, no labor-saving methods of lighting, no water supply, 
no kitchen conveniences, no sleeping porches, no sanitary toilets, no 
laundry. Is it any wonder that his sons have gone to town to work 
in a shop or that Im only daughter has prrferred the life of a stenog- 
rapher? A library was not thought of; opportunities for games 
and recreat^n never entered into consideration; and yet the amount 
of money expended in the construction of this house would have 
purchased these things and a more beautiful and usable house as 
well. 

Many coxmtry people have failed to grow away from unhygienic 
practices about the home simply because there were no near neigh- 
bora to object to unwholesome conditions. Conditions wholly per- 
missible, and even good, in a sparse settlement may become highly 
undesirable with the presence of greater numbers. The fact that 
there are few neighbors to view his back yard has kept many a farmer 
oolivious to the educational and moral significance of cleanly sur- 
roimdings. 

Here is a whole series of problems to which the country schools 
should address themselves. It will be a better sort of education for 
the children to use part of their time in considering how the farm 
home, may be made more attrwtive, satisfying, andsanitaiy, than^ 
to use all their time on subjects which touch their life only incidentally. 

On the other hand, farm life in our country has many elements 
of strength in it, and. upon these elements we must build. In general 
it is a healthful life. Freeh air, hard work, with rest days scattered 
all through the year, plenty of food, and direct contact with nature 
have produced strong bodies possessing great resistance. The evil 
habits of dissipation have not fastened themselves upon country 
people as a class; and, despite many insanita^ conditions, the death 
rate in tne country districts is probably lower for all contagious dis- 
eases save four (typhoid fever, hookworm disease, influenza, and 
whooping cough) than in the cities. Vigorous health is the most 
effective weapon with which to fight against disease. 

The claim haa been made that the highest type of character can 
not develop in the country; that the stress and strain of city life are 
need^ to purify, refine, imd spiritualize^ Be this as it may, it is 
certfwly true that-the foundation upon which tiie highest types of 
h um a n^ chariu^ter can be devebped reqiiires the tralbimg and develop- 
tnesit umident to life in the coumry* No foimdatipn for laming and 
ohuaptv is safely builded if it does not include in its elements that 
Jbs^liaiid Jmowledge of nafan y and. that* imuQy^dad training 
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country life emphasizes in such a positive and natural way. Most of 
the men and women whoi have enriched our national life and whose 
memories we revere have had just such early training and develop- 
ment as our country life afforded. On this basis of insight and^ 
initiative they were able to enter into the life of a city and utilize its 
special opportunities, and yet abstain from its degrading influences. 

It would be false, however, to attempt to picture coimtry life as 
free from all difficulties and discomforts, or to imagine that the only 
thing necessary to get the most out of life is to go to farming. The 
beet of all things have never been brought together at any one spot 
nor included in any one calling. Many things which the city has are 
vastly superior to anything of like kind in the country; but it is just 
thia need for bettering conditions that should stir all who are really 
seeking to reveal t^ our rural communities the possibilities of coxmtry 
life. Country life must be made more enticing, more beautiful, an^ 
more joyous. 

The field of service of the country school must include the general 
needs and longings of country people. The rural schools must set 
themselves to the task of creating a more satisfying educational 
fellowship in coxmtry communities. They must bring people to- 
gether for tlie sake of comradeship and for the sake of community 
interests. They must teach the economic, social, hygienic, and relig- 
ious importance of civic unity and civic righteoxisness. They must 
make it plain to all the people that this is an ag^ of cooperation and 
that we can not live unto durselves without limiting our own happiness 
and endangering the success of others. 

The public school is the only institution in which all are interested 
and through which all may .cooperate. The schoolhouse door must 
swing open freely for all who would work for the public good, and 
the schoolhouse must be so constructed as to invite to its shelter all 
who seek for a larger visibn in anything and everything that may con- 
tribute to the community welfare. Atove the door of every rural 
schoolhouse in this land some such legend as the following shouts be 
inscribed and through the work of patrons and teacher its sentiment 
be woven into the fiber of the people: This huHding is dedxcaied to the 
service of this community and to the common cause of a hetter life for aU» 
40742®— Bull. 12—14 2 
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Chapter II. 

RELATION OF THE* COUNTRY-SCHOOL PROGRAM TO 
THE COUNTRY-SCHOOL EQUIPMENT, 


It is clear frbm even the brief analysis of country conditions in 
the preceding chapter that the rural school has'beforo it a larger and 
more purposeful program than it is now undertaking. There are 
opportunities for a new and difficult service, and these must be' 
seized and utilized effectively if the country school is to measure up 
V to the needs and demands of a prosperous and satisfying country life. 
What, then, are the reqviisites for the realization of this preparation 
for worthy service ? 

THE TEACHER. 

1, Teachers for rural schools should be bettor and more specifically 
prepared for their work. A sad mistake is made both by the State 
and the community when the intellectual and moral guidance of the 
children is intrusted to those who themselves have gone little further 
along the paths of learning than*^he more advanced pupils whom they 
are called to instruct. A teacher whose knowledge of the facts and 
process of learning is meager and sterile can not bring to any 
community, "especially to a rural community, that lively inteiest ^d 
enthusiasm which will thoroughly commend her work. Before the 
rural ‘school can reach its highest usefulness the standard of scholar- 
ship demanded by the State for teachers of such schools must be 
raised so that they ^ will have at least a wider and more critical 
knowledge of the common branches of learning. But there are other 
important considerations in the preparation of a rural-school teacher. 
He or she most khow more about country life and ooimtry work. A 
g^l brought up in a city, educated in a city, and adjusted to city 
life, has no real understanding of the problems of a country school. 

' The general custom of making rural schools in effect training schools 
for tnose who aspire to teaching as a profession is most unfortimate. 
* The normal schools of the country are partly to blame for this 
condition. Very few of them attempt to address themselvee to the 
Bpedfic task of thoroughly preparing teachers to meet in a laxge way 
^6 tcspouaibilities of the work of teaching in a rural school. Of 

ol ^viseiy d^din^ to l^t 
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their energies, miTing up their curricula, and spreading their work . 

' over such vwied fields that nothing intdnsive and specifically vital 
is done* In general, normal schools should not undertake to train 
teachers for l^th secondary and elementary schools. They should 
devote their time either to high-school work or to elementary-school 
work, exclusively. Some normal schools in every State ought to 
give their time and efforts strictly to the training of rural-school 
teachers, and their whole curriculum should be centered about the 
needs and opportimities in rural schools; others should devote their 
time to the training of teachers for city schools; and still others, if* 
there exists no better agency for this purpose, should dedicate their 
energies to the work of training teachers for secondary schools. , 

It has been said that one brought up in a city and thoroughly 
adjusted to city life has no real understanding of. the problems of a 
country school. On the other hand, when such persona have specific 
training for country-school work and are possessed of ability to make 
the most of their environments, they are often more efficient than 
those bom and reared in the country. The latter are habituated to 
the routine of country life, and they are often thereby prevented 
from seeing things from a different point of view. City experience 
and the educational and social refinements generally associated with 
it will be of very great service if, in addition, life ii^the country is 
thoroughly understood and its spirit appreciated. 

The purpose here, however, is not to outline in detail all that a 
country-school teacher should know about country life, but merely to 
call attention to those phases of her preparation that have a bearing 
on the sort of schoolhouse and grounds that must be furnished for her. 

The rural school teacher should have a liberal knowledge of the 
science and art of agriculture, for this is the paramount economic 
interest in the country. A thorough and practical knowledge of 
agriculture will help a teacher who has any power of imagination, 
to see t.hirtgH not as they are, but as they should be. Whenever a 
countrynschool teacher says, “This community is bo backward and 
so set in its ways that I can do nothing” she allows that she is not 
liberally educated in the best sense of the term. The chief trouble 
with the teaching of agricidture in our country schools is that the 
teachers know next , to nothing about the real thing. They may 
have a smAttering of book knowledge, but if they have no power to 
apply it to the conditiot^ in their community tieir knowledge will 
count for naught* There are teachers who can talk volubly of the 
glowing of com, but who would be unable to select the best ear 
from a bushel, or to test, in any conclusive way, its genninating 
power. There are Ceachers who can expatiate on the value of ^ 
legtuninoufl plantp but who could not, |n tte open, dist i nguia h alfalfaj^ 
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On the assumption that it is possible to get teachers who do know, 
how can they successfully teach agricultiu-e in ^ country school with 
no pound to prepare or to cultivate ? The average country-school 
lot is not one-tenth large enough, and even school lots that are large 
enough are generally ill-adapted to agriculture. A few teachers have 
had sufficient imagination and initiative to rent or borrow a plat of 
land ^joining the schoolhouse and td do some real farming and 
teaching therep^^ 

Three acres olarable land connected with a rural school could be 
made to pay a good profit, not only as a laboratory for teaching 
purposes but in ptual money returns. The reader is possibly saying 
to himself; “This is all theory, for crops, must be made during vaca- 
tion, Md then the teacher is gone and there is no one to look after 
them.” But suppose the' teacher has impressed the people with the 
fact that she knows, and is there for a real purpose besides drawing 
her salary? She will then^spend part of the winter months deter- 
mining what is best to do with that plat of ground; what will give 
the best educational and financial returns to the community; what 
preparation the soU will need; and what seeds are to be selected and 
tested. Suppose she thus plans during the winter the work and 
cultivation to bo carried on during th«,^catibn, makes out a definite 
program, and then appeals to the larg> boys and girls and also to 
the men and women of her community to volunteer to carry out the 
work as directed ? ^Hore is a chance for a new kind of “Corn club;” 
a chance to work for the common good and not simply for one’s 
self; both kinds of club are heeded. Hero is a chance also for a 
community “Tomato club” to bo undertaken for the benefit of the 
school and with resultant benefit to the individual. Each of these 
cooperative efforts could and would bring social contacts and social 
pleasures of the kind the country needs. 

There is a rural school “farm” in North Carolina where a plan 
very sunilar to the one here suggested has been of^such influence on 
the neighborhood that young women who had never before thought 
• of working in the field euiered into this sort of community labor with 
great zest and with a sense of new-found joy. 

What^will you do with the money from school crops?” Devote / 
it to the interest of the school. Buy baseballs, tennis rackets, and 
tennis balls; paint the schoolhouse; build sanitary toilets; build a 
neighborhood clubhouse; buy a piano or an organ for the school; 
buy books for the whole cominimity to use; equip manual-tr ainin g 
md domestio-Bcience rooms; lengthen the school term; increase the 
teacher’s salary; . . 

All this has been said mainly for the purpose of reenforcing the 
^>p^ for ^er and better grounds for rural schools from the point 
, v of epciai service wd of the, actual needs of qommunity teacltr ' 
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ing. There are other reasons why school grounds should be larger; 
these will appear In the chapter on the location of country school- 
houses. It is enough to indicate here that even if we had teachers 
specifically prepared to do what the country schools need, neither the 
grounds nor the buildings are adequate. A new and< broader pur- 
pose for country schools demands a new sort of equipment in grounds 
and buildings, and it is hoped' that this bulletin may suggest at 
least some of the necessary changes. 


THE OOXmray-SOHOOL EQXnPMEHT. 


THE ClTRBICULtJM. 


2. The fundamental tools or implements of education are com- 
prised in a knowledge of reading, writing, and mathematics, and a 
' good control of the mother tongue. All the rest may be acquired by 
use of those and by orderly observation. One who can not count 
and calculate with precision is unable to deal effectively with the 
results of his observation. One who con not read, write, and speU 
is debarred from entering into the heritage of his own literature — 
moral, scientific, religious, aesthetic, or philosophic. 

Despite all the attacks on the country-school curriculum, the esaefi- 
tial tools for educational ' progress are generally comprised in it. 
Note that these fundamentals are called tools. A tool always implies 
material upon which it may be used. A knife would be meaningless 
if there were nothing cut. Arithmetic would be equally useless 
j if there wore nothing to count and no numerical relations to calculate. 

It would be a poor policy for a joiner to instruct his apprentice 
simply in the manipulation o^ saw, chisel, or square rather than to 
teach him the use of these tools through the cutting, diaping, and 
fitting of timbers designed to serve a real purpose in life. Every 
country schoolhouse should have a workshop where boys and girls 
can put to test their arithmetic and reading and drawing and aU the 
other^ucational tools which they are supposed to learn to useu 
Here is a problem that will teacih more real arithmetic, or at least 
make this subject more actual and interesting, than all the puzzles 
y found in the r^ulation textbooks: *‘*What will it cost to build in this 
community the sort of a bam needed on a good farm of 100 acres, 
with 75 acres under cultivation?” 

T^ is a practical problem for a country boy. Before answering it 
he first have to. make drawings and pla^s for the bam. These 
drawings and plans will represent, if he goes^^t the problem intelli- 
gently, all his knowledge and ideals of that part of farm life which 
must center in or*about a barn. He wrill have to determine how 
\ many horses it would be best to keep, and how they should be 
\ housed. He will need to consider the number ofVattle such a farm 
will need, and how best'to care for them, Problenu will arise in cox^' 
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nation with the amount of storage space needed for hay and grain 
m and' with the proper location of rooms. He will need to hgure on 
shed room for wagons, and farm tqpls of all sorts, and to consider 
* how these dan be cared for with the least trou^)le and the greatest 
economy. He will be forced to give thought to the buildmg. loca- 
tion, to the water supply, to the care of the compost, and to all the 
included hygienic relations of the home. All this will require calcu- 
lation of the most painstaking sort. But he has not yet begun to 
build. When his plans are matured ho will need to figure out the 
amount of naaterial needed and the cost in the local markets of 
material. Hero questions of local economics will come into promi- 
nence. The price of labor, skilled and unskilled, the expense of 
hauling— all will enter into Jibe calculation. He will find 

before he has firusn^ that he has in these and in a score of other ways 
been brought f§tco to face with the whole problem of the farm and 
home life that centers about the bam, 

A teacher who sets such a problem should know many things of 
practical importance to farm life not learned in the schoolbooks. 
She will be gftatly aided in making such Work interesting and helpful 
if she has gathered many suggestive plans and descriptions of farm 
bams and of the common conveniences yfhich ordinary ingenuity 
may suggest and construct. 

’ The arithmetic and other subjects involved in the solution of this 
problem might be extended to the planning and construction of a 
house. Here the girls will be more interested. The planning of a 
convenient, beautiful, and sanitary home is about the last tblp g 
thLoght of in our rural-school currictilum. But the farmhouse is 
one of the most important factors in country life. Here is the center 
of family life, for good or evil. Here conveniences, sanitation, and 
comfort pay the highest dividends. The farmhouse need not be 
large and expensive. It may be beautifuh'sanitary, and convenient, 
oftentimes at less cost than otherwise. A log house can be made 
beautiful, suntary, and convenient if those who plan know that 
beauty and health aije fundamental, and that it is not necessarily 
expensive to meet these demands. 

There should be a collection of suggestive plans for all grades of 
country houses in the libraries of country schools. These can be 
gathered from nlf^azines, post cards, photographs, and drawings 
made directly from successful hoiises. They can be made intensely 
interesting to the larger boys and girls, and throu^ them much of 
the .theoretical work of *the curriculum can find application. 

All. this suggests certain needs in school buildings. If there are 
no go(^ places for drawing, for making plans, or for working up such 
pla^ into modeb, ittis almost impossible for the teacher to follow 
^6 ^6^ ^rk suggosUd above, x Therefore, when the appeal is made 
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for workroo'ms.und libraries in lliis bulletin, the reader will under- 
stand that this' IS done in order to hasten the time when this laj^er 
•program for country schools can be successfully undertaken. With 
a building planned to meet these suggestions, many other adjusts 
ments helpful to both teachers and cliildren will be pasily made. 


THE teacher's HOME AND FARM. 

3. The time is coming when the people will learn that it pays to 
hire competent men as teachers of country schools and to furnish 
them homes on the school grounds. Then a real experimental-school 
farm will be easily managed and all the needs of the community can 
be centered in a school curriculum. It would be easier to arrange 
for consecutive and constructive work when conditions are such that 
a country teacher can see the possibilities of a useful and prosperous 
life ahead. To allow the schoolhouso and school grounds to lie idle ^ 
' all Bununer and to depend on young and inexperieiw^d teachers for 
the_ educational leaderslup of the comipunity is poor economy. The 
one paramount need in most rural schools is a teacher with ideals 
and with the desire to focus the attention and interest of every man, 
woman, and child in the district on the work done in and about the 
schoolhouse. 

Suppose there is a small school farm, a home for the teacher, and 
a budding arranged to accommodate thi intellectual £md social needs 
, of the communiiy, what could a virile man in charge, employed for 
the year instead of for a few months, do under such conditional 
He could make the farm pay half of his salary and at the same time 
make it the most effective teaching agency connected with the school. . 
He could develop a community interest and pride in the school now 
sadly lacking in mctet country districts. ^ could be the social guide 
^ ' for dl the young people, those out of school as well as those in school. 

If he were musical, and most certainly he ought to be, he could 
develop some sort of a neighborhood orchestra and chorus which 
would furnisli an incentive and a means of entertainment for all 
religious and social gatherings. 

The village schoolmaster of Germany has a hou^ and garden on * 
the school grounds. He settles there for a life's work and is, next t'o 
the priest or pastor, the most influential and useful man in the 
village. But he must have had a thorough training in all the things 
that will make for joy and happiness in that community. First, 
he must be a good musician. He must be able to play the violin 
and the pipe organ, and in addition he must be able to sing and 
conduct m orchestra and a chorus. T^ does not mean that he 
' ’ must be able to do these things in a mere passable fa^shion; he must 
be skilled nausician. During the many years of his special tr|un- 
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mg aa a tewher jus musical studies are carried on in a most exacting 
way, and if he fails to develop good ability he will not received 
appomtme^as a viUago schoolmaster, even if all other requirements 
are met. What is the result ? He has an ore Wa made up of old 

imd you^ people m school and out of it. He is the leader of the 
church choir md of congregational sin^. His help is demanded 
wherever music 18 desired. It would bo almost impossible to over- 
estoate lie influent his niusical ability gives him with his people. 

In the Urn, ted States we can not move our isolated farmhouses 
mto villagM, and it is doubtful if the work of our counts schools 
^ be made as eff^tive in this way as that of .the viUage schools of 
Qei^y. . But as long as we neglect to give the country people the 
upWting and harmonizing influence of music, so long will it bo more 
difficult to mute a commumty into a social and civic body. Music 
IS preenunently awcial art, and is most satisfying when enjoyed in 

If we TOuld have larger school grounds, a school farm, a home for 
the teacher, and an all-year-round social and educational center in 
the commumty, there would be fewer desertions from farm to city. 
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iBbckbo^: Are*, aqiuure feet; where pieced? 

feet; of what matenal? 


: height from floor? 


Are the deeke Bmgle? : doable? 

her? 

Have yoa windcrw ehadei? ; what color? 

tom or down from the top? 

What ia the color of the echixli^m walla? 


. j adjuatable? . , . j . . j aufficient in num- 
. ; do they ran up from the botr 


:“0“e7 ....... 

epecW me^ you employ to secure ventiktion 

■..::::; from epriag? 

Do' you TO^a yoj^ . ^re you furnished drinking fountain? 

. . - y . , m<uvidual cups? ; or tTvo cupe for all? 

Hw do von heat your ec^lroom? Conunon stove? ; i^keted stove’ 

where located? - do you bum wood or coal? ’ 

Do you have special janitor service? 

Do yon use dy swTOping? ; sprinkle floor with water? . • scatter damn 

sj^dust on flbor before sweeping? : use any prepared diis'tlgiS^ ^ 

toLpthe CiCS : you use a feather duster, or dust cloth. 

tempeiature do you strive to maintain in 

. ; at what time do you dia- 
» for recess in the momin<r? 


«p t 

i ha^ 

your schoolroom? 

At what hour do you be^in school in 


inias for the day? j how mu< 

in the ihemoon? 


Pne? 


time dd you give for recess in the mbmiog? 

— are they protected • against 

a! ’ A w " — ivi — v.A^.avations? no excavatiunii? 

W ; how far are they 


Toilets: 

flies? 


Si- 


^ you do any of your regular school lioA out of doors during pleasant weather? 
Doyo^ve medical inspection of yoiir school children?*.*. H^how is it 

ihe'^tii' of 

Do you wish a copy of the bulletin on country schooihouses when completed ? . . . 

Tlim questions were sent to the teachers, instead of to the county 
^pemitendenta, for two reasons: First, th^ questions rwuired more 
flpecifio and definite facts than a county superintendent could ordi- 
narily command; second, it was hoped that through, these questions 
r^y suggestions would be.lodged in the minds of the teachers and 
thereby some good might be accomplished in addition to getting 
Ae facts. ^ ^ 

Lrall, 3,3TO letters and lists were sent out, and about 50 per cent of 
au theM were filled out and returned. The results here presented 
were taq^ted from 1,296 returns, typically representative of the 18 
^'gtatee. Naturally, some who replied did not answer all the ques- 
tions ; hence, the figure for the different topics vary slightly. 

• OBOUNPB. 

Out of 1,246 returns giving figures regarding the area of school 

P®f reported less than 1 acre, and 


i f \ ^ lOTo butui 1 acre, ana 

of this libber, or had only i acre or 1^. Only 124 
' of aH taese Bohools l^Mdshed with gromnds i " - 


lual to 2 acres or 
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amount to veiy little unlees our rural schools ere fumiahed inoie 
ground for thcdr needs. It se^ns foolish to expect any sort of worthy . \ 
teaching of agricultxire to emerge from our district schools under the ’ 
conditions shown. ^ ^ 

With regard to ihe character of the ground as represented by the 
returns, it seems that of 1^283 rural schools of this ^l^up, 1,030 have 
comparatively level land, and that 253 are situated on hilly, rough 
land. About the same proportion of school grounds, or 1,014, are 
reported as well drained, and 234 are wet and und rame d. There are 
one or more trees on the lots of 930 schools, wWe ^H^sohools report 
no trees at all. The returns do not show whether the trees reported 
are mainly natural forest trees or whether they have been planted — 
probably the former. ' 

Measurements of the school grounds were taken in feet and have 
been reduced to acres in making the tabulation. The reason for 
Ajttinng for returns in feet was to forestall guesting as to the tize of the 
school Ipts. It should be remembered also that the dimentions given 
include the groimd upon which the bmlding is situated, as well as'tl^ - 
about the bmlding. 

THE BUILDINOS. 


In order to get some composite notion of whaf a rural schoolhouse ^ 
is at this date, the request called for returns on the material of w^ch 
the buildings are made. Wooden buildings number 1,134, or 91 per 
cent; 110, or less than 9 per cent, are of brick; 37 arebmltof stone, 
and 7 of cement. Of the total number, 464 are listed as new build- 
ings, and 805 are tabulated as 9 W. ^ More than 63 per cent of the ^ 
buildings included in this survey are old, and a little less tiian 37 per; . 
cent are new. But the term “new building” does not in any sense \ 
of the word mean buildings /constructed according to modem demands' 
of school hygiene. Tbe hatchet-and-eaw carpenter of the country 
is generally unable to read architects’ drawings or to follow spetir 
fications. Rural schoolhousee are, for the most part, attempts to . 
copy some existiilg school in the township or county. ^ Therefore, 
“new tuildiugs*' are generally very little better adapts to their 
purpose from many points of view than old ones. Especially is this 
true in the older sections of the country. % 


nOHTIKO. 


When we attempt to look on the inside of rural school builiUiigi^^ 
the following significant facts come to light: Only 26 olassrooms oui 
of 1 , 24 ^ received H^t from but one side; 880 from tvro tides, 8^^ ^ 
from three tides, and 35 from four tides. In other words, oBou^f 3 ^ 
per cent of the buildings under oontideratidn received the Ironi 
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one side. Tbe provafling custom, representing over 70 per cent, is 
to have li^t from two sides. But this tells less than half the story 
of the lifting of the school rooms. Fourteen per cent have less than 
one-tenth as much glass area in the windows as floor surface within 
tile room. A little over 46 per cent have an area of glass surface 
b^een one-sixth and one-tenth as great as the floor surface. Com- 
Dining theB6, we are able to see that more than 60 per cent of all the 
rural schools included in this survey have an insufficient amount of 
glass surface to fu r n ish proper lighting, even if the windows were 
properiy placed in all particulars. 

Under a separate heading, facts were gathered relative to the 
proper use of window shades, and, although the returns are not suffi- 
cient to justify a final decision, it is plain that in the great majority 
of schools the shades are badly placed and can not be easily adjusted 
, to suit conditions. To sum up then, investigation of the lighting 
problem shows that windows are often wrongly placed; that insuffi- 
oirat glass surf ace is furnished; and that the best arrangement of 
window shades .is not often found. It is probably not far from the 
troth to say that classrooms in rural schools receive only about one- 
half the light they should, and that even this light is improperlv 
distributed. , k j' 

FLOOBS. 

With reference to the floors of school buildings, the returns show 
that a little less than one-half (611) have single floors, and that the 
rest have Some form of double floors. The importance of double 
floors for school bi ri l dm gs in any part of our country needs to be 
waphasized. Naturdly, in cold climates double floors are more 
ueoessaiy; yet even in the South, during periods of sharp weather, 
childly arejikely to suffer from cold. It is almost impossible to 
equalize ffie heat in schoolrooms during cold weather if the floors are 
not practically air-ti^t. A warm room acts as a sort of exhaust to 
gaffier drafts of outside air from all (hrections, especially up through 
the floor, and therefore the temperature at the floor line, unless the 
floors are double and properly deadened, will almost invariably be 
several degrees lower than at the breathing line. This is one of the 
.reasons why children and teschsra complain when the thermometer 
goea aa low as 66® at the breathing line. If the floors are properly 
protected and the heat of the building is properly distributed, it 
compsra^vely euy to reduce the temperature in most of 
without objection, and to giqn thereby from the 
^fCany of the rural schools reporting single floors are 
but dangerous in cold weather, because of 
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JANITOB BKBYIOS. 

As to tlie methods of caring for the schoolhouse, especially tie floori 
out of 1,262 replies, only 213 teachers stated that there was any 
janitor service furnished. In other words, 1,049 teachers out of 
1,262 are required not only to teach school in such houses, but also 
to keep their school buildings clean. As a result, the following 
method of cleansing are used: 548 sprinkle the schoolroom floor 
with water before sweeping, 417 use dry sweeping, 227 use damp 
sawdust or other dust-absorbing materials, and only 199 have oiled 
floors. It seems uimecessary to discuss these facts at any lengthy 
but it appears that 965 schools, out of 1,391 that answered this ques- 
tion, must have dirty, dusty floors for a large part of the year, not to 
mention the dust on benches, diks, window sills, and all posable 
ledges throughout the room. It does seem almost inexcusable that 
a teacher should not at least be fu^iiehed sawdust by the use ot^ch 
she may be able more easily to ^eanse the floors and prevent; the 
great clouds of dust that must necessarily arise from the WTt of 
sweeping here indicated. . | 

WATER SUPPLY. ; * 

The water supply for country schools is far from satisfactory. Of 
1,258 schools reporting under this general heading, only 567 are sup- 
plied with a well^or with running water on the school ground; 691 
schools, QT nearly two-thirds of all reporting, have to depend on 
springs and .weU^jOutside of school grounds ; and 266 schools depend 
on carrying wayr from wells or springs located more than one-quarter 
mile from the schoolhouse. Obviously, under such conditions as 
these, the children are deprived not only of fresh water, but also of 
clean water. Where no janitor is furnished, the cMdren or the 
teacher have to carry the water. It would be much more sanitary and 
acceptable for each child so handicapped to bjjjig^ bottle of water 
from his home for his own needs, and in a few places it has been 
necessary to resort to this method. ^ 

The receptacle for the water in the schoolroom is generally an 
open bucket, and approximately half, of those reporting use a common 
drinking cup or dipper. Recently there has been a rapid growth in 
the use of individual drinking cups. This is due chiefly to the laws in 
many States making it mandatory to avoid common d nnlrin g vessels. 
In this connection, it needs to be said that individual d rinkin g cupe in 
ruril schools are Altogether inadvmable. They can not be kept in * 
sanitary condition, and despite all a teacher can do, they will be 
indidcriminktely used. The only safe method is the bubbling foun^ 
tain connected with a covered water oamor jar, or, bettqr (itiffl, with 
a pressure tank supply. These are found in only 6 .of «the a^oolt 
r^rting. ' 
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^e toilet facilities of the rural schools are, generally speaking, not 
^y a disgrace but a menace to public iiealth and decent morals. 
Not over 1 per cent of rural schools are furnished with completely 
B^ta^ toileta. This is a liberal estimate. From the descriptions 
pven m the returns, it has been comparatively easy to decide between 
those which are passably sani+ary and those insanitary. The figures 
are these: Out of 1,276 replies examined, 50 schools have no toilets 
at 52 have only one; and the rest, or 1,174, have two. Nearly 
half (601) have no pit at aU for the refuse, and 631 have an open pit. 
Not 20 m the whole number are protected against flies or can be 
cleaned with any sort of success. The Rockefeller Sanitary Com- 
mraon for the Eradication of Hookworm Disease has recently con- 
duded that it will inevitably (ail in eradicating ' this devitalizing 
^ase unle® rural communities institute some form of septic toileta, 

. Mth for residences and for schools. Likewise, there is little hope of 
keeping down tj^hoid epidemics when toilets are insanitary or wholly 
lacking. The biggest rural problem is that of domestic and personal 
hygiene. The rural school oug^t to lead in the health movement- 
but the facte set forth help us to reahze how far we are from what ' 
ou^t to bo. Every State and county board of health havir g to do 
w^ rural or vifia^ conditions should institute a persistent campaign 
for bettw hypenic toilets. Models should be available for every 
(xinununity. ^ Boards of health are already rendering a great service 
in this direction. They are doing much to interest and instruct in 
matters of health, but they can not reach all the people, and teachers 
and county superintendents should feel it their special duty to carry 
this gospel everywhere. ^ 

OTHEB rrEHs. 

A Kttle over half the schools in the county have some form of 
slate blackboards, and the rest have painted wood, painted canvas 
p^ted plastOT, or some one of the various preparations of paper or 
p^p. Nearly one-third have their blackboards set 3 feet or moiw 
aWe the floor, too hig^ for the primaiy daises to use properly. 
School -work begins at 8 o’clock in 74 schools, at 7.30 in 117 and at 
9 o’clock in 1,102; only 167 dismiss before 4 o’clock. The report 
show no cloakrooms of any sort in 537 schools; 418 have one 
^akitmm, md 308 two. Where no cloakroom is available, dothing 
dasBTOom, or piled up on benches in the <jornere. 

" No thermometere are found in nearly two-thirds of the buildings 
lotted, ^ oven where they are supplied it is manifestly clear that 
, tessera either know next to nodiing about keeping a sohool- 
temperature, or else that the conditions of the 
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buildings are such that the rooms can not be kept at even temperature. 
sFor example, many a teacher reports: am supplied with a ther- 

mometer and I strive to keep the temperature at 75® to 90® in winter/^ 
This may not be so bad as it seems. If the thermo, ^eter registers 
80® a little above the breathing line, the 1;emperature ^ foot above 
the floor, mjsy be as low as 65®. Until the buildings are unore care- 
fully constructed, the matter of heating rural schools will nt ^essarily 
be unsatisfactory. Of 1,268 reports on method of heating, 764 
schoob use the common stove and 604 locate it in the middle of the 


room. 

There are practically no workrooms in the schools reporting; 
not one-fourth of the desks are Ewljustable; and few of the buildings 
are properly decorated. 

In concluding the discussion of this brief survey into typical rur^l 
schools, it should be said that it is very important at t^ time for 
the various States to render helpful service to their rural-schorl 
officers, who are eager for better things; they need specific help/ 
Much of the back- to-the-f arm movement will be disappointing, 
unless the rural schoob are remodeled and revivified. 

The reader who will take time to study carefully the summarized 
results presented in the accompanying table will be able to get a 
more complete idea of actual conditions than he 'can get from the 
condensed account given above. The naihes of the States from 
which theseT returns were gathered are here given in^rder to shoW 
that the figures represent as nearly as practicab' j typical conditions 
the country over. A study of the detailed reports brings out the 
fact that there b less difference between rural schoolhouses in the 
States mentioned than might be anticipated. 

Returns were studied from 2 coimties in each of the following 
18 States: ^ 


Alabama. 

Arkansas. 

Colorado. 

Indiana. 

Maryland. 

Minnesota. * 


Missouri. 
Montana. 
Nebraska. 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 
Oklsdioma. 


Pennsylvaiiia. 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee. 
Texas. 

West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 


Size of school grounds: 

Lees than one-half acre. 

One-half acre to 1 acre 

One acre to 2 acre|. 

Two acres to 3 acres — 

Three acres or more. 

Area available for gardening : 

Lesi than one-tenth acre ^ 

More than one-tenth acre 

No ground available log gardening or agriculture 


^ S21 

- 406 

394 

74 

V. . 60 

166 

si 

1.106 
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Character of ground ; 

Level 

Rough or hilly. .. 

Drained 

Not well drained 

TVeee / * ^ 

No tpeea ^ 

Material conatruction and age of the buildinirB* ^ ^ 

Wood ^ 

. Brick '* 

Stone ' 

Cement * 

New ^ 

Old 

Number of cUfflTOomfl: 

One 

Two 

More than two - ^ 

Method of lighting : ^ ^ 

From one aide 

From twofii^ea ^ 

From three aides ^ 

From four aides 

Amountofglaaa surface in classrooms: 

Leas than one-tenth floor ares 

^aaa t^n one-sixth to one-tenth fl(^r ar^ 

One-sixth floor area or more 

Window shades and methods of using them : 

Having window shades ; ' 

No shades - L 146 

Shadee fartened at the bottom of windows ^ , 9 ^ 

Shades fastened at the top of window on.^ 

Character of floors of .the claasmoms: 

Single thicknees 

Double thickness 

.Hind of blackboards used and height set above floor: ' 

Painted lumber 

Some form of liquid slate 

Painted canvas 

Other improved material * . * ** ^ 

Less than 3 feet above the floor. . ^ ^ ' 

Oharactw and number of desks used: ^ ^ 

Single 

Double * ‘ * 

Nonadjiistable 

Adjurtabie. ■ ; ; ■ ; ; S? 

Sufficient in number 

Insuflicient in number ^ 

Oolor of clasBroom walls: 

Dnpainted lumber. 

\ PiMblecolor. ' 

Unsuitable color... 


■ 




m 
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Number of cloal^ooma: 

None 

One 

Two or more ► 

Ventilation of the claaaroome; 

Windows : 

Some help from jacketed stove. . 

Other devices 

Testing the vision of the children; . 

Tested 

Not tested 

Testing the hearing of the children : 

Tested 

Not tested 

^ Source of water supply : 

Well on school grounds 

Spring in the neighborhood 

Neighbor’s well . 

"Leas than one-fourth mile from building 

One-fourth mile or more from building 

Pure (teacher’s judgment) 

Not pure (teacher’s judgment) 

Methods of serving water to the children : 

Bubbling fountain 

Individual c.upe 

Common drinking cups 

Methods of heating the claaeroomic 

Common stove 

Jacketed stqve 

Fireplace.. 

Stove placed in middle of room 

Stove not placed in .middle of room 

Janitor furnished : 

Yes. 

No....) 

Methods of sweeping: ^ 

Dry 

Sprinkled floors . 

Damp sawdust or other dustfathering material. ... 

Floor oiled 

Method of dusting: 

With'leather duster. 

■ Cloth (dusting evidently poorly done) 

Heguiation of temperature: 

" Well regulatdS (teacher’s judgment) 

No thermometer 

Time of day for. opening school : 

8 o’clock * 

8.30 o’clock 

9 o’clock ^ 

Time of day for closing school : 

4 o’clock 

Earlier 

4p742®-Bull. 12—14^—3. 


1 



637 

418 

308 

r 405 

336 

133 

294 

968 

^33 

1,002 

667 

134 

667 

727 

226 

1,032 

, 182 


673 

680 

764 
60S 

1 

604 

560 

*213 I 
.. 1,049 

417 

548 

227 

199 

. 146 

.. %080. 

814 

765 

• 74 
117 

.. 1,102 
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Number and conditioD of toilets: 

None 50 

2“« 62 

1,174 

raasably Banitary T 

Inaanitary 

Open-air studying: 

406 

„ No.._ g45 

Medical inspection: 

' ■' ■■ 61 

^ > 1,196 

Oare of the teeth of the children : * 

68 

1,148 

The following report of the reeulte of the sanitary inspection of 
3,572 fourth-class district schools, m&de in 1911 and 1912 by the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Education, shows that the condi- 
tion of rural schools in that State is about on a par with that brought 
out through similar investigations in other States. 

The tabulated stateniont giving the summaries of the inv^tigation 
. is here reproduced : 

Summary q/$anitary inspection of S^Slt Strict icAoofa in Pennsylvania in 19 If and 19 IS. 

Number of scboola inspected 3 572 

Number pf echools insanitary 3' 036 

Number of schools sanitary T * '53^ 

School building: 

Rooms and halls unclean ^ 229 

Sawdust and antiseptics not used 2 662 

Dry dusting * ^ ” 2! 934 

Light surface not 20 per cent of floor space j ogg 

light admitted in front of pupils g22 

Ventilation insufficient 1 547 

Stove in room 2* 793 

Stove not jacketed ^ 1 029 

Steam or hot water ] * 21') 

runiace ia cellar : 

Room not warm 223 

Floonnotwann 970 

Hotair. 2 

Water supply: 

N6 water supply 2 

Foofitaip jg 

Hydrant or spigot in room jgg 

Spigot in,.building er on ground . oaa 

DriHedweU ’ ** ^ 

*••• 1.021 

1,096 

Stutee didna^ not ekclnded ’,37 ' 

Nttiaac« within 100 feat !.!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!; <.884 
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Water supply — Continued. * 

Menace on higher level. . 287 

Cooler with spigot.... ^ 6gg 

Bucket not covered 233 

Not scalded daily. 1,500 

Freeh supply not secured each eeeaion 251 

Individual cups not u»ed 2 337 

Cups dipped in bucket 1,781 

Creek water 1 

Cistern 24 

Ground pollution 148 

Pri\de8: 

Onesinglo ^ 169 

Approaches not screened 1,748 

Dividing fences not tight 1 ^ 138 

Bad repair 397 

Not clean ' 1,190 

Objectionable odor 1,320 

No vault , ‘ 839 

Vault not water-tight 786 

Vault full 600 

Vault overflowing ; 208 

Lime or ashes not used , *. -r 1,066 

Surface drainage not excluded ' 962 

Urinals and flush cloeets: 

Not properly vented 21 

Not clean I 3 

Objectionable odor 17 

Not Bufliciently ventilated 17 


The accompanjdng tabulaa* statement of the general hygienic con- 
^ditibn of 109 rural schools was compiled from the details of a Surrey 
made under the direction of the joint cominittoe of the American 
Mechcal Ajssociation apd the National Council of Education! This 
committee sent a specially trained field ag^t with a camera into 
certain counties of the States of Connecticut, Vermont, New York, 
New Jersey, and Maryland to make a peT^onal investigation of the 
conditions, of the schools. The summai^ of facts given helow was 
derived from a compilation of the returns. Many other facts were 
gathered, hut it has not been thought necessary to present them in 
this connection. 


It should be said that the StaU^s selected and the counties chosen 
within each State were singled out, not from previous knowledge of 
conditions, but more or less fortuitously. The committee does not 
claim that they are typical counties and typical schools, but it 
believes that they ore approximately so. The fact that they are 
typical could be substantiated only after a similar investigation had 
been made in practically all of the counties of each of the States 
named* However, indirect evidence through the results obtain^ by 
the mvestigatioDs previously referred to ht^ars out the suppoaition. 
that they iiqcfioximate typical conditions the country over. 
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liivatory BchooU. 

Waflhbamne 91 

No waahbaflins , . . f , IS 

Provided with floa{5 Gl 

Not provided with soap. . . . . ^ 

Provided with towels. . . * . , . 56 

?lot provided with towels * 53 

Towels washed twice a w'eek 3 

Towels washed once a week 31 

Towels washed at infrequent intervalM. _ 13 

Methods of sondng water: 

, Schools using paper cups. ... 5 

Schools wdth only one cup. . 20 

Schools with one cup per child. ..." 51 

Schools with more than one cup, but fewer t u|)e lliaii rhildren. . . 251 

Schools without cups. - ... 4 


PRr\'IE8. 


Both boys aitd girls use same. .* 

Partitioned ' . . . . 

Separate buildings provided for sexes 

Screened . w ' 

Distance from school building: 

Iasgs than 10 feet. , 

Between 10 and 25 feet . • 

Between 25 and 50 feet- * 

Over 50 feet 

Provided with locks 

Obscene drawings 

Kinds of toilets aud. their condition: 

Provided with removable recepta<'lo 

CesspcK)! protected from flies: 

Cesspool unprotected froraflies 

Neither receptacle nor excavation ! 

How often refuse removed: 

Once a year 

Le|8 frequently ^ 

Ventilated: 

No provision made 

Some provision made ^ 34 

Odor offensive 106 

N ot offensive 3 

Seats clean. . . . 60 

Not dean ‘ 49 

Disinfected ..... 1 

Not disinfected 108 

Number of roofs that h^ak.. r 22 


50 
45 

59 

51 

25 

32 

36 

16 

14 

60 


8 

loi 

92 

101 

8 . 

75 
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Coiof of wmlli: 

Wood 

Gay ; ’ ’ 

Gcean 

Tan 

White 

Ten* cotta 

Yellow 

Brown 

Oolor of wainscoting: 

Gray .* / 

Gre^ 

Wood 

Brown 

. White IQ 

Material of ceiling: 

X 65 

Plastered and papered t y 

Plastered 33 

Metal ^ 

Color of ceiling: 

36 

Gay * 

Green, f: 

Tan ' ^ 

Tera cotta 

Brown.. : 

Yellow 

Wood...., 


23 

30 

10 

8 

25 

2 

6 

6 

37 

6 

6 

14 


24 

5 

4 
3 
3 

5 
29 


Material of hlachboards: * 

Wood 

Slate 


BLACKB0A&D6. 


Composition.. 

Cement 

Plaster 

Location of blackboards: 

F^nt.only 

Front and rear 

Fh>nt and one side 

Front and two sida 

Front, rear, and one side. . 
Front, rear, and two sides. 

One side only 

Two sides. / 

~ Rear 




IHl 


Rear and two sidM.... 

Between windows. 

Heifl^ oi blackboards set above Ooor: 

4lset,... 

Hieet4.v ‘. 

Sfsef.. • 

V Lea 3 feet*; 








K 


.... 




49 

42 

4 

6 

8 

42 

9 

13 

15 

2 

12 

1 

7 

2 .. 

3 

57 

1 

3 

61 

» 
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Width of bUckbotjdB: 
S^feet 


4 feet.. 
8^ feet. 
8 feet. . 


2 feet 

Bcboola notg^n 

Square feet of blickboardfl: 
SO square feet or Im. . . 

SO to 50 

V 60 to 100...... 

100 to 150 

Over 150 


11 

3 

70 

9 

11 


26 

40 

18 

2 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
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Cbarscter of building: 

Wood 

Stone 

Brick 

Old 


New 

Good condition 

Needing repaire 

BasementB: 

School buildings with baBoments 

Sanitary basemonts 

Insanitary basements *. 

Floors: 

Single floors. 

Double floors , 

Deadened 

Good condition 

Bad condition. 

Oiled 

Roof: 

Leaks about belfry 

Leaks elsewhere w . , . . 

Scboolrooms: . 

Length — 

20 feel or leee 

20 to 22 feet 

22 to 24 feet 

24 to 26 feet 

26 to 28 feet. 

28 to 80 feet. 

30 to 82 feet \ 

32 to 34 feet. 1. 

84 to 86 feet 

36 to 38 feet 

38 to 40 feet 

12 to 16 feet 

16 to 13 feet. 

18 to 20 feet.*.. 


100 

4 

5 
103 

6 

80 

29 

U 

7 

4 

39 

70 

1 

63 

46 

38 

1 

22 


4 

2b 

6 

13 
10 

7 

11 

14 
.8 
11 
4 
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Windows — Continued , 

When cleaned — 

Once a year 

Oftener .* . 

Never cleaned _ 

Windows with shades 

Windows without shades 

Shades in good condition ^ 

Shades in bad condition ^ ‘ 

CloakTooms: 

Schools having one cloakroom : 

Schools having two cloakrooms 

Schools having no cloakrooms. . . 

Janitor service; 

Special janitor service . . ‘ 

Teacher serves as janitor 

Desks: 

Double desks 

Single desks . . . 

Sufficient in number 

Nonadjustable. * • . . 

In good condition 

In bad condition ' 

Desks face windows 

Heating; 

Jacketed stove. 

Unjacketed stoye. 

Furnace . 

Stove in middle of room ^ 

Stove in comer of room 

^ Sufficient heal in cold weather. 

" Insufficient heat ... 

Stove troublesome > . . 

Ventilation: ^ • * 

At recesB only 

Oftener 1 

By the use of windows 

By the use^of doors 

Both doors and windows. 

Upper sash of windows 

Lower sash of windows 

Both lower and uppos sash 

Sweeping and dusting: 

Once a week or lees 

Once a week and oftener . 

Daily 

Dry sweeping 

Sprinkle or use compound. . . 





64 

25 
20 

55 

71 

73 

36 

105 

109 

94 

15 

16 

16 

S3 

6 

72 
18 
94 

9 

26 

62 

41 

48 

5 

56 
U 
34 
60 

20 

89 

60 

70 

39 

13 


Use feather duster. 

Use dust cloth ^ ^ 

3 


Uee brushbroom. 

Medical inspection: 

Vision and hearing tested by teacher. 
By regular medical 


S8i 









Chapter IV. 

THE LOCATION OF COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSES. 


More friction arisen between county superintendents and 
■ school patrons and among the patrons themselves ysdth regard td the 
location of, jural school buildings than over any other question 
directly or indirectly having to do with country schools. When 
•school district boundary lines have been established, the people natu- 
rally conclude that the building should bo located in the exact center 
of the district, or as near the center as roads will permit. Rarely 
has the thought of the location from the needs of health, playgrounds, 
or a school farm been the chief consideration. 

There is rearonableness in the demand for a <5^tral location, but 
only when more important demands are not in conRict with it. It 
18 far more important, for example, to have well-drained school 
grounds, where the opportunity for securing a sanitary water supply 
and toilet system is good, than it is to give the preference to a loca- 
tion nearer the center of a district where these sanitary necessaries 
are not readily supplied. The slight inconvenience to a few children 
resulting from locating the bui l di ng to one qr the other side of the 
geographical center slmuld not be considered seriously when the 
more importmt considerations of health, sanitation, playgrounds, 
and the larger community interests are at stake. Of course, in very 
cold climates children vrill have to be protected in bad weather, but 
^ parents are generally ready and willing to'rfir'this i( their own accord. 
In good weather a walk to school of a mile iSid a half furnishes excel- 
Irat exercise, teaches the children to be self-helpful and courageous, 
pves them strength to resist the effects of ordinary exposure to wind 
and rain, and is usually of greater value in general physical t wining 
than all the unnatural calisthenic exercises the teacher can devise. 

In selecting a site for a rural schoolhouse, the following factors 
should be considered; 

1 . No site should be selected that will not offer a good outjet for 
tiie drains set well below the walls of the building to keep the base-' 
, mart and garden in good condition. A wet, swampy pieceof land is 
nbt only a muddy; dirty place, but it introduces dangers fr^ground 
air and minst^ that will always prove troublesome and imwhole- 
mme. The air, on account of its great w^eight, presses into the 
^ jpoimd to a much greater depth than is ordinarily supposed. Wh«i 
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the air above the ground becomes colder than that in the ground^ 
and this is true at night during warm weather and even during the 
day in cold weather, the heavy air above the ground will displace 
that in the ground, and will drive it out at the point of least resist- 
ance. Since the ground underneath and about a schoolhouse is drier 
than that not covei^, the ground air is driven from all directions 
toward the schoolhouse, and by reason of the fact that the heat 
escaping from the building will cause an upward draft, this ground 
air is easily drawn into the rooms. Ground' air contains a far greater 
percentage of carbon dioxide and other noxious gases than is ordi- 
narily found in air above the ground. These gases are produced 
through the agency of the bacteria acting ^pon decaying aiyinal and 
vegetable matter in the soil. Moreover, ground air is generally 
saturated with mpisture, and as it rises in the schoolroom, especially 
at night when the building is cold, this moisture will be'deporited 
on the walls, blackboards, and floors, so that all wooden parts of the 
building are rendered liable to decay and the air in the building will 
be stuffy and cellarlike. Unless school buildings are so Imilt as to 
prevent the entrance of this groimd air and the moistifre brought up 
with it, no amount of effort on the part of the teacher will able 
to keep the air always wholesome and J^ygienic. It is of great impor- 
tance, therefore, to prevent these difficulties by selecting a site which 
can be kept wholesome by proper drainage. 

To go to the other extreme and select a high hill or a wind-swept 
place for the location of the school building is also an error. 'W^at 
is needed is a loQfttion comparatively level, but so situated that it 
can be easily kept dry. 

2. Other things equal, it is generally better to select -a site with a . 
frontage to the north or the south, so that the building may be 
planned with the short side facing toward the roadway and the long 
sides toward the east and the west. Such a site makes it easier on 
the whole to plan the building with reference to its general appear^ 
"ance and also with reference to its cost. In order to make this point 
clearer, let the reader undertake to draw a floor plan for a lot with 
an ajSproach to the building from the east or the west. Eiither he 
will have#) depend for his classroom on north or south light, which 
is to be avoided, or to face the building mith the long side toward 
the roadway. This will introduce some architectural ffifficulties, for 
it is often much easier to get a satisfying elevation for a one-room 
school building with the entrance in ^e end rather than in the aide 
of the building; and it is also more economical of spaoe* Many 
school buildipgs have been doomed to bad illumination fr6m the fact 
that builders have followed the custom of facing the end of the build- 
ing ihe roadway, regardless of the direotioM firom wUoh the 

olassroom must its light.. ^ ^ 
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However, it is not impossible to adjust a satisfactory -building to a 
lot faoi^ a roadway on the east or west. Several of the plans pre- 
seated in this bulletin have been drawn to meet just this situation, 
for sometimes school authorities are.limited to thi selection of a site 
east or west of a roadway.. But where there is a choice and all other 
considerations are even, it is better to utilize a lot with a frontage on 
tbe.fiorth or the south. * 

3.. Another set of conditions must be taken into account, these 
hav* t^o indirectly with the -lighting. Suppose a lot is selected 
TOth/north or a south frontage, and that to the east or the west of 
it there are high hills or mounts^ sufficiently near to raise the horizon 
line appreciably. Such a location would at once handicap the build- 
by making it next to impossible to secure the proper amount of 
light from one side or the other. If high forests or mountains are 
near on the east, then the west light should be preferred for the class 
^ room. If this hindrance to light is on the west of the lot selected, 
then the ^t exposure would be the only one to use. Many rural 
school buildings located in valleys ^are much more seriously handi- 
oapp^ from the point of view of illumination thanAe average school- 
man is co:^mous of. 

4. ElseJBre emphasis has been laid on tl^/ fact that our school 
^unds ar^not large enough, especially from the point of view of 
agricultural work. The country schools will never be able to do their 
w^^ properly unless the amount of ground assigned to them is 
increased. Pla,ygrounds, agricultural work, fruit growing, and for- 
Mtiy all legitimate demands upon the rural school — require more 
land than is usually given to rural schools. But it would be possible 
to select a plat of ground sufficiently large and yet ill-adapted for play- 
grounds or for agricultural work. Hence the site selected should bo 
on good soil, adapted for the cultivation of any or all kinds of plants 
or grain ordinarily grown in the neighborhood. To select a poor, 
sterile, rocky, soil, though well situated with reference to other 
requirements, would be a mistake, for no teacher could, on such 
ground, make such a showing in agricultural experiments as would 
attract the favorable attention of the farmers in the community. 
HiUy, rdugh, or rocky land is not satisfactory either for playgrounds 

or for any other purpose to which the country school plat should be 
devoted. 

In one case in New York State observed by the field agent of the 
j^t conunittee in the summer of 1913 the schoolhouse was on a Inli- 
ne ^d the accumulated wash down the hill had risen above the 
foundation to sudh an extmit that the drainage actually “ seened 
tlooo^ to the fioor." 

^5. An abundant and sanitary water supply is a matter for thou^^ 
ful o6nsiderarioa.in.tiie selection of the site for a rural schoolhouse. 
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10 _ 

A country school building is frequently located because of the prox- 
imity of a spring or a neighbor's well. The average spring in the 
country has proved to be a ^eater menace to health than people have 
ever dreamed of^ because wim increasing population and deforestation 
there is Inore opportunity both for contamination of springs and 
greater irregularity of water supply than was formerly the case. 
Spring water may appear very clear and yet be unwholesome to 
drink, and it is therefore ' risky to depend on springs for drinking 
wator^ If a site is selected with the idea of depwading on a well for 
drinking water, it is important to take note of any possible chances 
for seepage into the well. If a high, rocky place is sdected, it would 
be very diflScult and expensive to sink a well to such a depth as to 
insure a sufficient amount of pure water. Generally speaking, a 
gravelly or sandy loam into which a well can be driven to a sufficient 
depth to prevent any surface contamination is preferable. 

6. Finally, no site should be selected for a school building too close 
to electric lines and steam railways. Such a location offers oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of a great deal of smoke and dust into the - 
schoolroom. * Further, there is always some danger due to fires or 
electricity yrhen a building is situated near such lines. There is also 
great temptationfor children to walk or play on car lines, and this nat- 
urally introduces useless danger. The chief difficulty, however, is 
the noise. Some States have laws forbidding the erection of school 
buildings within 500 feet of railway lines, and this sort of legislation 
is bound to increase. 
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Chapter V. 

orieniation or the building. 


No school building can be well lighted if it is not first properly 
jplaced with reference to the cardinal points of the compass. If a 
buil din g is so placed on a lot as to moke it necessary to locate the 
windows in the classrooms to face toward the north or the south, 
neither the required amount of glass surface nor the correct setting 
of the AwndowB will overcome the difficulties thus introduced. In 
order to make this last statement clear and 'significant, these diffi- 
culties must be stated and explained. 

The fundamental demands of health require the purification of a 
cl^room by direct sunlight; but it is also necessary to mtroduce 
this all-important purifying agent in such a manner as to prevent as 
far as possible the direct rays of the sun from falling on the desks 
and books of the pupils wMe they are engaged in study. If the 
windows of a classroom are placed on the north side of a building 
located in any section of our country, very little direct sunshine will 
ever enter, and during the school season practically none, for the 
sun’s path is then too far to the south. It may be possible in the 
southern and southwestern sections to get sufficient well-dispersed 
light in a classroom with windows facing toward the north, but the 
light thus entering has lost its power as a gerihicidal agency. . Direct 
sunlight is the most powerful and reliable disinfectant known, and it 
is running contrary to one of the besb-established principles of 
hygimie to construct either a schpol building or a dwelling house in 
such a manner as to fail to get this value of direct sunlight. 

^ True, in large buildings devoted to high-school or technical educa-' 
tioxi some special rooms are needed work, and for these the 

north light has w advantage becausMr ite quality. North light is 
•oft and produces more artistic shadow effects than light from any 
direction. But these rooms are not as wholesome as those 
leotiving direct sunlight, and are allowable only for short periods 
during the day. For ordinary clasarooms, where children remain at 
wi^k during the whole day, dependence on north light is a*8erious 
•wpr# 

THaewIisiie detafled reaaone are g^en why olassrooxna should re- 
ceive U^t from but one aide; it k auflhnent here to state the fact 
ih^ unflateoral U gh ti n g b, universally recommended in all locations 
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where light is not impeded by tall buildings, a dirty, smoky atmos- 
phere, or any other serious hindrances. In cold climates it is not 
beet to depend on windows facing toward the north, because it is 
more difficult, and consequently more expensive, to heat these 
rooms. They are not only exposed to the direct winds from the 
north, but they fail to get whatever available heat the direct rays of 
* the sun carry. By reason of these two handicaps a schoolroom so 
situated may require in cold weather 10 to 20 per cent more fuel 
than one getting east or west light. Of course the effect of the wind 
will depend to a great extent on the construction and location of the 
building. A building with walls made of porous brick or wood will 
show greater leakage than one whose walls are of cement or of hard 
brick. But while these difficulties suggest greater expense, they are 
not of Boxnuch importance from the health point of view as the 
dangers^pSP to lack of sunshme. For ttfe sake of health every 
* schoolroom — and, for that matter, every living room — should receive 
a ^^Buu bath’^ every day the sun shines. . • 

Doubtless some who realize the great hygienic importance of sun- 
light have concluded thaft claterooms facing toward the south are the 
most acceptable. This conclusion would be warranted were it not 
for the fact already mentioned. With direct sunlight streaming into 
a schoolroom during the entire school day, it is well nigh impossible 
to furnish proper light to all the pupils in the room. This difficulty 
is not serious in a dwelling, where chairs are not fastened to the 
flooF and where people can adjust themselves so as to get proper 
light either for reading or for work, but in a schoolroom, where from 
25 to 45 children must spend a good part of each day, it is impossible, 
whether the desks are fastened to the floor or not, for all of the chil- 
dren to adjust themselves to avoid the shifting rays of direct sun- 
light entering the room. If, as is usually the case and probably will 
be for a considerable time to come, the desks are fastened to the 
floor, the pupils can do little to adjust their positions so as to avoid 
the painful aUd harmful effect of direct sunlight on desk or book. 

If shades are used, they will inevitably reduce the light in parts of 
the room below the normal demand,, and hence some of the children 
will su^er for lack of lights Many kinds and qualities of window 
shades have been devised to jn3et these conditions, but none of them 
has fully overcome the diffic'ilty suggested. Space is lacking to 
discuss window shades at lenglh. Suffice it to say here no shade has 
been developed that will properly condition the direct r#ys of the 
, sun to a schoolroom so to, guard the children from eyestrain due 
to reflection of direct sunlight and at the same time permit the 
passage of suflBoient light to give satisfactory illumination for all 
parts of the room. 

I 

V ■ •* 
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The conduaion, therefore, is this: Be sure that no lot for a building 
is selected which will require such an orientation of the building that 
it will be necessary to depend on south light for the classrooms; 
buildings for school purposes, especially for elementary classes, should 
be so planned and so located on a school lot that the classrooms may 
receive.either east or west light. 

In the construction of a small building there are some advantages 
of the east light over the west. First, an eastern exposure will permit 
the morning sun to take the chill out of the room before school begins. 
Second, it is probably true that there are in most parts of the country 
fewer cloudy mornings than afternoons, and hence those rooms hav- 
ing windows toward the east will get a better sunning than those 
with windows toward the west. In those sections where foggy 
mornings are prevalent, the opposite would be true. In buildings 
with east exposure the troublesome direct rays of the sun will have 
nearly disappeared by 10 o'clock in the morn’mg. ^ The shades can 
then be rolled up for the rest of the day. In the third place, the 
prevailing cold winds in the winter are more from the west and 
northwest than from the east, except along the eastern coast. 

However, the correct choice between east and west windows will 
depend to a large degree on the surroundings. For example, if a 
school building must be placed near hills, mountains, or tall forest 
trees, it would be better to choose the west side for the windows, if 
the horizon line is high toward the east. If the opposite bo true, the 
east aide is preferable. A range of high hills or mountains often raises 
the horizon line so high that the sun may riot appear above it until 
quite late in the day. Brides, even after the sun has reached the 
zenith, a mountain's sid^^irill not reflect back enough light to insure 
good illumination. A wide expanse of sky is necessary. It will be 
important 4ben to study* the surroundings, to note the possible hin- 
drances and the general outlook in order to decide wisely whether 
the building should be placed to introduce east light or west light into 
the classrooms. ' 

Plate 17 represents a schoolhouse in the mountains of Colorado. 
'Therlocation of this building makes it very ^ential that the light 
entering the classroom should come from the side opposite tlie 
mouritain near which the school is built. 

Even when the difficulties with reference to lighting are for ^ prac- 
tical purposes equal, other considerations may affect a decision. An 
attraoUve outlook from a classroom is better than an ugly one, and it 
sometimes happens that this consideration decides the orientation 
when other things are equal. For example, if a lot must be selected 
near a busy, dusty roadway, much relief from the dust, nojpe, and 
^turbance may be secured by facing the windows in the opposite 
direction. On the other hand, the appearance of a building may 
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demand the placing of the windows on the side from which the 
approach is made. All matters of this sort must be determined by ' 
local conditions. But it will always remain true that in the latitude 
of this country it is bettor and safer to depend on east or west light 
for schoolrooms than on north or south light. 

There is still another point worth mentioning and this favors west ^ 
windows. Children seated in rooms lighted from the.west wdll natu- 
rjilly face north, and ar.o then in a position to read their maps without 
confusion. The cardinal points on the map will then agree with the 
realities about them. The top of the map will be toward tho real 
north, the left side will correspond with the real west^and altogether 
the representation and the reality will .bo more^p^^uyedrmected. 

Thus far this discussion rclativQ to orientation has been concerned 
with the proper lighting and sanitation of the classroom. Tho ques- . 
tion of lighting workrooms,^lib^aVie3, cloakrooms, and toilets, demands 
separate treatment, for in these rooms direct sunlight is not a disturb- 
ing clement, and in the main the purifying inflhcnce of sunlight is 
more important. Unilateral lighting is not an essential condition in 
these rooms. 

Workrooms in general are decidedly better for receiving abundant 
sunshine, for hero benches and tables should Ife arranged to suit the 
convenience of the students,’^ and more individual liberty is necessary. 

The same is true of library rooms. Toilets and cloakrooms require 
direct sunshine and abundance of light in order to keep them sanitary 
and wholesome. Proper orientation wdion applied to these rooms 
means provision for abundant light and os much direct sunsliino as 
good sanitation demands. 

4074i:°-Hu11. 12-14 4 
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Chapter VI. 

THE COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE. 


GENERAL CONSIDER ATIOKS. 

fh This does not moan 

that It needs to be expensive. Frequently those who have much 

inoney to spend on a school building do it so thoughtlessly as to de- 
stroy aU possibility of beauty. Towers and turrels have no place on 

IboTu ^ ^ «choolhouse can be made beautiful. 

There is power fn beauty -closely allied to right^uaness. The dis- 

“’“y youJig people 

fTrm h IK T ^ bleakness and uglinesi of the 

farm home, the farm bam, the rural schools, and churches. If a 

h3 t be constructed in every naighbor- 

p^wer. ®®® 

How shall wo get beautiful schoolhouses ? There is only one way 

cWo beauty must have power^and means furnished them tM 
create it in our public buildings. Cities where a few artist-architects 

to nknTb^-T ‘‘^^y to hire such architects 

to plan their buildings and to supervise their construction. In the 

comtry where a meager aUowance is made for the construction of a 
schwlhouse, thOTe m authority do not feel justified in hiring a worthy 

they would get the buildmg the artist had planned; for the ordinary 
carpenter who builds most of our rural schoolhouses is not able to 
read drawings and to foUow exacUy the specifications the architect 
I Practically all of the niral schoolhouses constructed 

m the lust quarter of a century have been copied after othera in 
^joining neighborhoods, and hence little 'progress has been made 
Year ^ter year new houses have been built perpetuating the Vila 
of unhypenic construction and the horrors of architectural ugli^ 
in ^OTt eveiy detaU, By the use of the plans d#taUed and iUiis- 

“»y I*® done to 

f^er the construction of more beautiful rural schoolhouses, and at 

(8ee**hi* *?T ^ *””*^*^ more satisfactory buildings.' 
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• This emphasifl on the boatfty of school architecture is not for the 
piiTpose of declaring it to be the prime essential. Yet none of us 
should forgot that beauty is in its own nature useful. ' Unfortunately 
those who have built our country schoolhouses have for the most 
part given little or no thought to real beauty; Some have attempted 
to adorn, but these adornments frequently only accentuate the lack 
of unity and harmony. Hundreds of rural school buildings show 
that if the roof and the sides, the height and the \Hdth; had been 
befittingly \proportionod the one to the other, much money would 
have li^eon saved, and far more beautiful buildihgs would have been 
obtained. Ugliness in rural school buildings has, therefore, not only 
cost money, but has corrupted the youth by rudely staring them 
in the -face daily. Simple beauty is not expensive; it is by its very 
nature economical of material. i Lrook at the illustration of the little 
log Bchoolhouse (plate 18A) located in a far Western State. Cover 
up the monstrous lean-to, and you will see how beautiful a siipple 
building can bo. Contrast this little, inexpensive building with the 
new and elaborate building shown in plate 1 8B. See how many thin^ 
have boon- stuck together in the latter, and how much^ might have 
boon saved if. some one in authority had seen the real through^ the 
ideal. 

Beauty is more than economical; it is educational in the highest 
sonsQ. Beauty is not for the rich; neither is it for the p*oor. It is 
for all. A beauftful country school building, appropriately located, 
will exert a quiet but persistent educational influence on all who are 
associated with it, in school or out. Its unconscious reflex influence^ 
will enter into the life of the neighborhood and of necessity express 
itself in many ways. All who see a beautiful and appropriate school 
building are inclined to be more loyal to the cause it represents and 
loss satisfied with ugliness anywhere. The district schoolhoiise is 
the only building in the c(|mmunity that belongs to all, and in a 
definite way it reflects the civic standards of all. It is, therefore, 
important to express through it the highest attainable ideals 'of 
beauty and fitnetis, so that it may servo all acceptably. 

WORKBOOMS NEEDRl). 

The rural schoolhouse should be designed to accommodate and * ' 
encourage many legitimate phases of school wdrk now generally neg- 
lected in the country^ All district schoolhouses, those for one- , 
teacher schools as well as those of the consolidated type, should have, 
at least, one workroom — two would be better — ^where manual train- 
ing, domestic science, and ‘related subfects could be taught accord- 
ing to laboratory methods. In a district where the number of school 
children does not exceed 30, one good-sized, well-lighted workroom 
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am .% 1 ^ to accommodate both boja and girls by alternating 
thair work. Here the boys can be taught to make Meful articles of 
furmture for their homes or for the school, 'and to apply their arith- 
metic and 'drawing to real problems. Such work can not be done 
m the regular classroom. When a separate room is provided, much 
of the manual work can be done while the t^her is^ring other 
daffies recite. The separate workroom will furnish a^Mceilent op- 
portunity to place a definite responsibility on pupils who work for a ’ 
part pf their time out of sight of the teacher, but near enough to call 
for direction whenever it is needed. Manual and domestic work is 
mdividu^l work and each pupil can be held to strict account for the 
faithful use of his or her time. ' 

An att^pt to do manual training in a o^room rural school 
18 shown in plate 2A, but certainly this is an unsatisfactory makeshift ' 
for a workroom. Under the cbnditions here shown the boys would 
either have to work out of whool hours or dse the rest of the school 
would have to take a vacation while they hammer and saw. Much 
cardboard work could bo done without serious distraction; but very 
few vigorous boys take as- kindly to cardboard carpentering as to 
making some real thing of wood. This interesting picture serves to 
emphasize in a more vigorous way than one could in words the need 
of a workroom'for boys in a rural school. 

^e boys can use the worlrfoom as an agricultural laboratory as 
weU as for shop work. The preparation of boxes for testing the 
germinating power of seeds, the study of soils, and fertilizers, experi- 
ments on the growth of plants, and a large number of simnar experi- 
ments call for a special room. This room could be used by the older 
boys -two afternoons or two stated periods a week, by the older girls 
for a similar time, and possibly by boys and girls together for one 
period when things of common interest, like domestic hygiene and 
samtation, . house pla nning , studies in food values, drawing, could 
be worked out to the advantage of all the older pupils. Th^ work- 
room is needed by the girls for cutting, sewing, cooking, canning 
and milhnery, for laundry work, and for aU other suhiecte ^tly 
connected with women’s work in the home. A well-prepared teacher' 
can make the workrooiri of a district school a very significant con- 
necting link between the school life and the home. 

The or^^ d«trict schoolhouse consists in general of a classroom 
omy, and there wjJLbe a good. deal of prejudice to overcome by 
t^ who would ^introduce workrooms. The hoary and customary 
ol^«^tion---‘‘The WhooUiouffi I used as a boy had ho workroom. 

I got alo^ all right,' ^d my children. are no bettor tbAn 

,^ye. to be met. Thi^ objection can. be altered in some such 
fashioii as this: 
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THE COUMTBY SOUO«tJIOUaE. 

Ye0, you have done well; but why do you not uee the same sort of a plow your 
father used? You hnd it to your advantage to use many kinds of tools he did not 
have. Would you be willing to deny yourself and your neighbors a modem har- 
vester because your father us^ a scythe and cradle? Would you be willing for 
your wife to do her cooking in ahoM^laahioned fireplace instead of on a modem stove? 

Would you have her do all your sewing by hand, as her mother did? Yes; they 
were as good as you and your wife; but conditions have changed, and you would not 
be as good^ they if you did not take advantage of labor-eaving devices, just as they 
did. They did the best they could, and would be ashamed of you, were they alive, 
if you did not do the same thing. ^ 

Such argument may not convince .all, for prejudice Is not always 
amenable to reason. But it will rationalize the demands for work- 
rooms and will in the end serve a purpose. 

, This demand will find more favor, however, if such objectors can 
be shown that it will often cost very little more to introduce work- 
rooms than to do as we have been doing; that is, building school- . 
houses with classrooms larger than n^ded. There are not so many 
children in many of the districts as there were 15 or 20 years ago. 

It is an unusual one-teacher country school that has an average ^ 
daily attendance of 35 children. But suppose it does^t^T^t a little 
more to provide workrooms, that is no excuse for not doing it. 

A Veaper costa more than a scythe and cradle, but it is worth more. 

No apology will be offered for introducing workrooms into most 
•of the plans which follow later' in this biiUetin. They are needed, 
and the children and the community should have them. 'OSey 
should be fitted with tables, cases, drawers, and benches, where tools 
and work could be kept safely during the progress of the work and 
wh^ school is not in session. If possible,' a small cooking stove 
should be installed and utilized for cooking an occaedonal warm 
' luncheon for the children as a part of the work, in domestic science, 
and on which, during social affairs at the schoolhouse, a pot of 
warm chocolate or a cup of tea could be prepared. This stove will 
not rust out during the siimmer, provided the schoolhouse is used as 
it shoxild be, and as it will be if a proper incentive is furnished. V?lth 
. proper care, and that sboiild be a part of the teaching, it would 
' not ru^t through a summer even if not used at all. Special tr aining ^ 
in the care of tools would teach boys to take better care of tools 
and implements at home, as well as of public property, and tUs 
training is sorely needed by the average farmer. 

It is not proposed to keep children after school hours to do manual 
labor of any ^d; the training should be a legitimate part of the 
daily program. .Objection to such work will, of course,, be urged 
I ^ by some teachers and patrons on the ground that the program is 
I already overcrowded, and that if Ume for manual work is taken 
the course of study as outlined can not be completed and the exami- 
nations passed fqr promotion. Such objections hiVe weight, and 
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some oountiy teachers are so hedged about with rules, regulations, 
and rigid programs that they could at first do liule along the lines 
of industrial work* It is difficult to cover aU the work ordinarily 
xnapped out, and demands for more time are constant from every 
one who is exploiting some specialty for the supposed betterment 
of the sohooL Eadx devotee to mathematics, nature study, geog- 
raphy, classic myths, En g lish composition, grammar, local* history, 
spelling, or what not is pleading, and sometimes scolding, for the 
greater recogmtion of her specialty, and by reason of this persuasion 
the curriculum is overcrowded, and too much fact-instruction is 
demanded. 

No specialty is exploited when it is urged ^t every girl in a 
district school should learn something about hoi^making and home 
life in general. Girls will have to leam it some day, whether they 
learn it in school or not; in fact, most of it can not be learned in 
school, but only through actual experience; yet it is possible to 
interest deeply all girls, and boys, too, for that matter, in home 
sanitation, house planning, care of children, food values, sewing, 
cooking, and other things of fundamental importance to the home. 
These are not sp^alties; they are the common demands of life; 
and even if a girl is so fortimate as to be able to keep servants, 
she must Imow how to do such things in order to direct servants 
properly and economically. The demand for workrooms in the dis- 
trict schools in which boys and girls can be taiight some of the things 
of practical life is part of the current deipand for a more rational 
education for the children. By no means should the ordinary school 
work be neglected; but it oi^ht to be shorn of its useless features 
and ^apted to meet actual needs. 

CLASSBOOHS. 

fflie size of the classroom in a district school should vary to suit 
the number of pupils of school age in the district, and more especially 
the pliable number atl^ding school^ A room 30 feet long and 21 
feet wide will accommodate 35 pupils, will allow for 5 rows of desks^ 
7 desks in each row-^-and -will give axnple a^ea between the seats and 
about them. A room 32 feet long and 24 feet wide will accommodate 
40 to 45 pupils by placing 5 rows of deski and 8 to 9 desks in each 
row# In a room 30 feet long and 21 feet' wide, such as shown in 
figure 16, 35 desks csuld be placed* ^ The widtl\ of the aisle next the 
windowB would be approximately 2 'feet; the aisles between the rows 
of desks 18 inches wide;*the space behind the last desk in each row 
3 feet; and the ^ace between the inner waU and the first row of desks 

approdmately 3 feei The sp^ between the first seat in eadi row 
firwt end of the room would be about 8 feet^Tbis location 
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of the desks insures good lighting and will give sufficient space 
about and between the desks to manage the classes* without con- 
fusion. If we could enlarge this room 1 foot in width, retaining the 
same number of desks, the advantage would he considerahle; for 
then instead of 3 feet between the inner wall and the first row of 
desks there would ^ 4 feet. This suggestion is made to emphasize 
the need of plenty of space next the blackboard most used by the 
children. The^size of this room ahoi^ be considered m relation to 
the fact that it will not be cambeiM| by bookcases or supplies of 
any sort; for it has been planned for a building which is to include 
workroom, library, and cloakrooms. 

By reference to statistics concerning the number of children attend- ♦ 
ing the average district school it will be seen that such a classroom 
would be amply laige for the great majority of one-teacher rural 
schools. If, however, the indications in any district are that provision 
should be made for 40 to 45 desks, the other dimension of 32 by 24 
feet should be used. 

Country schools are in session usually during the winter season, 
an4 therefore are not as likely to bo troubled by the presence of flies, 
mosquitoes, and similar pests as they would be U in session in summer; 
nevertheless in many parts of the coxm^ during the fall months 
flies are particularly plentiful and dangerous. Whenever trouble 
from these plagues is liable to occur, Wire screens should be provided 
for doors and windows, and every effort be made to prevent their 
presence in the schoolroom. This precaution will not only protect , 
the children while in the schoolroom, but will impress upon them 
the great importance for such provision at their homes. 

The height of a classroom of this size need not exceed 12 or 12| 
feet from finished floor to finished ceiling. If the building is located 
on a lot which will permit the lighting of the classroom from either 
east or west and there hre no obstructions from tall buildings, high 
hills, or forest trees, 12 feet will be sufficient. This height yriJl save 
a good deal of expense in the construction and maintenance of the 
building as compared with a building a foot higher. The placing 
of the windows will be considered carefully in another section. ' 

In planning this ^oaroom and the other rooms in connection with.' 
it, the iise of the basement as a furnace and fuel room should be home 
in mind. If a classroom of this size must also accommodate a stove, 
it would be necessary to reduce the number of desks somewhat in 
order to give the proper space for the jacketed stove in the comer 
next tho fuel room. , t 

Some objection may be raised to the size of this room because it 
is mnaDer than mkny one-teacher rural claaprooins, but its freedom 
from any incuinbrances wlfittcver answers these objections^ 
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PLOOBS OP SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

f 

No more serious mistake can be made in the construction of a rural 
school building, unless it bo in a failure to provide plenty of light, 
than in bad construction of floors. The floors of every country 
Mhool should be made double, with some deadening material between 
them. This is necessary primarily to prevent the floors from being 
cold and to exclude the possibility of the entrance of ground air. 
The under or rough floor may be made of any well-seasoned, rough 
lumber, and should be laid diagonally across the floor joists and joined 
together carefully. When this floor is finished, it should bo covered 
with some form of asbestos quilt, deadening felt, or, if expense must 
be reduced to its minimum, good quality of building paper. Upon 
this, at right angles with the joists, should be laid the boards of the 
main floor. 

Floor material of good quality is becoming more and more expen- 
, sivo, and as a result dealers are economizing by using lumber unfit for 
schoolroom floors. The best material to use is a good quality of white 
oak, well seasoned, in boards not more than 3 or 3^ inches wide, 
tongued and grooved, and blind nailed or screwed. Nailing is much 
lees expensive, and, if properly done, answers just as well. Floors, 
however, are often damaged by careless workmen in their efforts 
to draw the boards closely together; instead of using a nail set or 
carefully fitting the boards so that they will join together easily, 
they drive the nails in with a hatchet or hammer and frequently 
< batter thfe^dge of the board so that when the floor is* completed 
it will show these marks and leave openings for the entrance of dirt. 
Those who have under their charge the construction of schoolhouses 
will save a great deal of future difficulty if they will hire someone 
to oversee the work of laying the floors. Such an overseer could 
•elect the boards, see that they were properly prepared, and prevent 
them from being marred in the nailing. 

If it is impossible, on account of expense, to use oak, a good quality 
of hard pine, with boards not more than 3. inches wide, properly 
tongued and grooved and set ca^ully, will make an excellent floor. 
Here agalir the superviTOr should bo on guard to prevent the use 
of imy boards with pitch gashes or knots ; othciwise the probability 
is that such boards will bo used, and they \rill always make the room 
Itppear untidy and gather much diri. and dust. 

Maple flooring may be used,^and, if properly laid and carefqlly 
kept, will prove satisfactory; but maple boards are soft, stain easily, . 
|hoW the dents of nails in shoes, and in geheral are more easily marred 
hard pine or oak. Maple, however, does not splinter so 
‘ •• pine £hd will generally wear longer. 
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After the floor has been laid it should be planed or sandpapered 
ta' an even surface. Before it is* used it should be treated with hot 
linseed oil, and then, aftert*,it is thoroughly dri^, it should be waxed. 
The oil will fill the pores of the flooring and prevent it from shnnk- 
ing, and the wax will pve it a finish so that it will not mar easily nor 

hold the dust. ' • . 

This is a more careful preparation of the floor than is usually 
made in constructing a district schoolhouse. The main things, how- 
ever, to be insisted on are double floors, a good quality of materid 
for the upper floor, and careful laying. The care of the floors will 
be discussed in another section dealing with the general hyg^ne of 
the schoolrobm. 

WAIX8 OF TirE CLASSROOM. 

As lumber has rapidly increased in cost during the last few years, 
and as the use of plastering made of cement or pulp has become 
much more common, comparatively few country schoolhouses are 
now built which have an all-wooded finish 'on the inside, hi certain 
sections of the South, where lumber is less expensive, and in parts 
of the Far West, where buildings are remote from railways, class- 
rooms are still ceiled entirely with wooden boards^ but throughout 
the country as a whole most rural school buildings use some form of 
plastering for the walls. When it seems necessary,- on account of 
convenience or expense, to use lumbe% the boards should be well 
seasoned, not more than 3 or 4 inches in width, carefully tongued 
and grooved, and joined evenly. The chief difficulty in the use of . 
lumber for the celling is that it is often left unpainted, absorbs much 
light, and makes the schoolroom too dark.* Those walls on which 
no blackboards are placed should be painted above the 4-foot line a 
very light buff or grayish color, so that there will be no glare and yet 
the absorption of much light will be prevented. A clear white b 
objectionable, because it b hable to reflect high lighte and to over- 
stimulate the eyes of the. children. The red end of the spectrum 
should never be used, because those colors absorb tpo much light, are 
objectionable in appearance, and produce dbagreeable mental effects. 
Naturally, the walls above the blackboard should be printed the 
dame color as the other walk. All walls carrying no blackboard 
should be stained or painted below the 4-fopt line a neutral light, 
brown or a dark gray. The walls below the blackboard^should be 
treated in the siune way. The ceiling overhead should be psmted 
a light gray. 

Whmi plastering b used the surface should beumade firm and 
hard, so that an occasional cleaning with a damp cloth will not hanm. 
it. Clear white phmtered waUs ^ould be tinted a lig^t, grayish 
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buff or, ^ li^t 18 plentiful, a slight greenish tint may be Bubsti- 
tuted. Green, however, is a rather risky color to use because of 
toe d«j^ of inducing too much of it. The 'use of a light, grayish 
buff 19 in general to be recommended. ^ ^ 

If waiting is tised below the windows and the blackboards 
the boa^s cotoj^sing it should bo stained a lighl brown or a medium 

‘ 8 '“^- prevent any strpng and useless reflection into the 

eyes of the children when at work at their desks. 

The ceiling should be tinted a lighter color than the walls in order 
to prevent too much absorption of the light. 

BLACKBOABB8 FOR CLASSROOMS. 

Or^arily, the best blackboard material that can be used for rural 
schools without a good deal of expense is a prepared slate cement, 

which can iM mixed and spread on as ordinary plaster. This coste 

more than the various forms of veneer or the preparations of pulp 
or carfboard now on the market, but if it is put on in the proper 
jray It is much more permanent and will not buckle or draw away 
^m the wall as the other material mentioned is inclined to do If 
It 18 possible to UM slate for the blackboards, it should be used by 
^ means, for, when carefully set, it wiU prove more satisfactoiy 
th^ any sort of manufactured blackboards. - Glass blackboards are 
8 t^ better, but they are so expensive that it is not likely that they 
will be uMd for the ordinary distr^ school. Glass blackboards are 

of heayy glass is ground on one side 
roughened on the 

’• roughened side is painte^ the exact color that 

the bo^d 18 to have. By settmg this painted side against'the wall 
the color 19 reflected through the glass to the other side and seems 
to an mtegral part of the structure of the glass. The ground side 
» the side upon which the writing will be done. The grin^ne 

mw^oti^t^* ^ clear, distinct 

M^y ^J^ents have been made in order to determine the proper _ 
ri n 8 e°er»l the most satisfactoiy color b 

*^^**^’ tint of green renders the blackboard a 

.httle more satisfactory .and a KtUe less conspicuous, but it is so 
“uch^green that one hesitates to recommend it. A 

muS “ tb® presence of 

nmch^nish^or, and for this reason it is generally safer, unless 

^ be.mtra^ to some one who appreciates all these 
^euliiM, to QM a duU, dead black. The liquid slating, so called, 
often put directly upon the plastered walls, may prove fafady sati^ . 
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factory for a time, but the plasterbg will soon begin to chip and 
discolor, and after some usage the board will look spotty and the 
crayon marks will not give a clear, distinct impression. Money can 
be saved, therefore, by the use of a specially prepared cement black- 
board or of some good quality of the o^er preparations now on the 
market. 

HEIGHT OF BLACKBOARDS. 

A district school must accommodate the children of M of the 
elementary grades, and hence the blackboards must be placed within 
the reach of aU the children. The mistake of placing blackbolurds so 
high that the little folk can not use them is a very common error, 
which those who are constructing a rural school should seek to avoid. 
If the blackboard on the wall opposite the windows is set 28 inches 
above the floor, the little folk will be able to use the lower part of this 
board to advantage. If the board is 3^ feet wide the larger pupils 
will have no difficulty in finding space at the proper height for their 
Work. One can not do good work on a l)lackboard in a stooping 
posture, and the work can not bo seen so readily if it is too high* 
The blackboard on the end wall near the teacher’s desk will prove 
more satisfactory if set 3 feet above the floor and made 4 feet wide, 
for this space will be utilised largely by the teacher for illustrative 
work and for such assignments as she may wish to indicate on the 
board. The rear end of the room may also be utilized for blackboards . 
when the ‘‘breeze windows” are set as indicated in the floor plans 
suggested. The placing of this board may correspond with4.hat at 
the other end of the room — that is, it should bo set 3 feet above the 
floor and should be about 4 feet wide. ' The irregular line of the 
blackboards about the room will ndt be disagreeable, despite the 
opinion of some architects. 

No blackboards should be placed on the window aide of the room. 

^ There should be no wall space of any conesquence left on the window 
mde on which blackboards could be placed; there^ will bo no space 
between the windows and only a short space in front of the windows, 
and this space ought not to be used for blackboards. It will not 
yeceive sufficient light, and it will be so badly placed with reference 
to the 'children seated at their desks that they will not be able to 
read easily anything written on it. The two ends of the room and the 
side opposite the windows will give space enough for blackboards. 

The chalk troughs imdemoath the blackboard should be wide 
enough to hold the erasers as well os the chalk, and should be deep 
enough to catch and hold the chalk dust dropping from the brush and 
the board surface. If a narrow strip of )-inch wire mesh is laid in 
this trough and is hinged so that it may be lifted when the trough is 
to be cleaned, it will keep the erasers dippmgjinto the chalk dust 
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and car^^ i* to the hands and to the board, and thence scatterine 
It over the room. This device WUI cost very Uttle and wiU prove very 
helpful and acceptable. ^ 

DOOHS or 80HOOLKOOM8. 

Comparatively little may be said concerning the doors of school- 
rooms for those generally used are of the stock pattern, and no others 
^ ^ ordinarUy available. It is to be hoped that we shall get away 
fro^ the ordinary panel doors m time, especially for school buildings 
Md come to use the plain door witho.Ht panels. These' are now manu- 
factured m a few places and have proved acceptable. No panels 
mean no ledges to gather dnst and dirt; and plam doors are easily kept 



Transoms in schoolrooms, and for that matter in dveUing rooms 
^ are largely a delusion and a snare. They are usuaUy the dirtiest 
placM m the room, are rarely used, and have b^n continued from 
time immemorial out of mere habit, generally th^ are so far out of 

reach and so hard to open that they can not be used. As a result they 

merely add to the expense of building, gather dust, and render the 
rrom untidy. It costs a great deal more to set transoms properly 
than one would imagine. The “breeze windows.” and the doore and 
wmdows mthe adjoining rooms may be utilized for breezes in hot 
weather much more safely and easily than transoms. Those who 
are planning rural schoolhouses would do well to abandon transoms. 

^ , PICTURE MOU>IN08‘ IN SCHOOLROOMS. 

.One is loath to advise the leaving out pf picture moldings in school- 
rooms and dwelling houses; Ihey are very convenient and useful; ' 
and mthout them walls are usually marred and rendered unsightly 
by the use^ of nails and other^fastenings for hanging pictures; but 
thdw moldings gather so much dust and dirt that a schoolroom on 
the whole m better oflf without them. Some inconspicuous mtila ©r 
screw hooks may be ^fastened to the woodwork of walls without 
marring them and without catching the dust. Incidentally it should 
I, • be noted that it is nqt infrequent to find too many , pictures inschool- 
t more tiresome than a wall loaded doim with 

i "vi a hodgeptodge of various kinds of pictures. i 
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CLOAKROOMS. 

Evtsry country school should have a special room where childrea 
can h^ng up their wraps and place their lunch baskets in safety and 
out of the dust and bad atmosphere of the^ schoolroom. Two cIoal&- 
rooms, one for the boys and one for the girls^ would be better than m 
single cloakroom for both boys and girls; but, if a single room is 
properly placed, lighted, ventilated, and heated, it will serve the 
purpose. In the chapter on the hygienic condition of rural schools it . 
was shown that a comparatively small percentage of rural schools are 
furnished with cloakrooms and that in the main the children have to 
hang their wraps in the classroom or stack them up in piles on unused 
benches. No argument seems necessary to prove that such care of 
children’s wraps is not only untidy, but dangerous because of infec- 
tious diseases. If hooks for wraps are placed on the school^pom walls, 
they will prevent the use of these walls for blackboards, render the 
room unsightly^ contaminate the air with odors from damp or soil^ 
garments, and absorb some of the light. Furthermore, wraps so 
placed will be knocks down as the children pass about in the school- ^ 
room. M^ely from the point of view of economy, it will require 
almost as much space to make room for hooks and pass^eways 
about the wraps within the classroom as it would to partition off a 
part of the building specifically for this pimpose. No teacher can 
make a room appear attractive and well cored for when all kinds of 
wraps are hung upon the walls, and it is one business of the school tO 
teach children the proprieties of life. When cloakrooms are properly 
located, they can be carefully supervised by the teacher, and thk 
will lessen the probability of pilfering. The loss of umbrellas, over- 
shoes, and other similar articles is frequently very troublesome to 
the teacher, as well as to the pupils. Cloakrooms are necessary, and 
every plan set forth in this bulletin calls for them. 



LIBRARY AND TEACHKR’s ROOM. 

It may be repeated that the school building belongs to the whole 
community and not simply to the children who are attending school 
and the teacher who is employed. It is generally thinly community 
property witliin the district, and, hence, everybody has a ^ht to * 
use it, imder proper restrictions, and to make it the general civic 
center of the community. Practically all district schools through- 
out the country have or should have some general reference booka, 
and they need.^decent places to keep these books where they can be 
consult^ readily, easily, and without disturbance. It is not neces- ^ 


sary in a small district school to have a large room for the lil^rary^ but 
the library room sheuld be made toe most beautiful and interesting 
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one in the building. Here little !,ouchefl of decoration and comfort 
may appear and an atmosphere of quiet study be suggested. 

Many of the books found in school libraries can be used to advan- 
tage in interesting the patrons in the coffununity in what the school is 
attempting to do and is doing, and a special effort should be made to 
collect such books as the- people need. One of the general reasons 
why country people do not read more good books, and why they read 
. newspapers instead, is that the newspapers are brought to them and 
that books, even if found in the school library, are kept there and 
are not readily accessible. 

Many States have provided by legal enactment for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of libraries in country schools. Lists have 
been made out by committees and officers to guide in the selection of 
books. But for the most part these books must bo kept on shelves or 
in bookcases within the classrooms and be used by the pupils at their 
desks While classes aro being conducted. As a result the school 
library is not used effectively by the pupils unless the teacher has 
special aptitude for interesting them in the books at hand. Adults 
have difficulty in giving undivided attention to their reading when 
they are surrounded by much noise and confusion. School children 
have still less -power to focus and hold their attention. Moreover, 
the ordinary classroom with.its necessary discipline does not furnish 
the incentive nor the atmos^ere of a reading room. A library room 
can be made attractive at little expense. It can be kept neat and 
tidy, and will exert a tranquilizing effect on the children who are 
accorded the privilege of using it. The mere experience of 'being in 
a room devoted to books and reading will create a*new sort of senti- 
ment for books and develop a love and respect for them. 

A'district-school library should not be restricted to the use of the 
pupils in attendance. The books belong to the community, and all 
who can make worthy use of them should have acce^ to them. 
Therefore, with a special library room available, children who have 
Trft school and all adults in the district should be invited to come at 
any time during school hours to read and to borrow books for home 
reading. This use of the books would be impossible if they were 
kept in the classroom, for the, work of . the regular recitations 
must go on and the teocher^s time be left undisturbed. In brief, the 
ooimtry-flchool library, should be the public library, for that commu- 
nity, and the school building should be designed with this in nijnd.. 

The question of the size of this room would naturally arise here. 
How much space can be spared, or rather, how much can be provided 
e library room 1 There will not be a large coUectioh of books in 
most of the rural schools for a long time to come, and, hence, from 
the point of viev^ of .providing room for boolb, only a small space will 
be needed., Shelves can be built in the walls at litUe expense and 
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without encroaching much on the space available, but a room large 
enough to provide for a reading table and a few chairs will be neces- 
sary. Furthermore, the library room should in many buildings, and 
perhaps in most one-teacher buildings, be used also as, a teacher^s 
room. For her accommodation a small wardrobe, a washstand, and 
a mirror would suflSce. The school supplies also can be kept in this 
room. 

The library room will afford the teacher opportunity to confer 
privately with patrons and school oflScers. Teachers will soon learn 
that when parents call to present a grievance it will appreciably 
lessen any possible friction to send them to jhig room where an 
atmosphere of quiet and dignity prevails and to allow a few minutes 
to elapse before conierring with them. The more beautiful and taste- 
ful this roonrcan be made, the easier it will be to come to an amicable 
agreement. For these various reasons, in many of the .floor plans 
presented for one-teacher buildings one*room is planned to serve as a 
library and a teacher’s/ room. 

A room 10 feet long and 8 feet wide wdll generally be large enough 
for both purposes, espeiiially if the windows are correctly set and the 
shelves and wardrobe are built into the wall. 

This room should open only into the classroom, so as to give^e 
teacher entire control of it'and to make it possible to keep it warm from 
the classroom stove. If its location should afford an opportxinity 
to build a small fireplace in it in connection with the chimney for the 
classroom stove, its usefulness and cheerfulness would be appreciably 
increased. The floor should be stained and waxed, and some taste- 
ful, .inexpensive rugs be supplied. 

If this library room can be made a sort of spiritual and intellectual 
sanctuary for the community, its reflex fcfluences’ will be seen and 
felt in many unexpected ways. A tasteful, cozy, and inviting library 
room in some of our district schools would help mightily to develop a 
dissatisfaction with rusty stoves, broken window panes, dirty floore, 
a hodgepodge of chromos on the walls, ill-kept school grounds, 
and that general air of neglect so commonly seen about countiy 
schoolhouses. This reflex influence might reach beyond the school 
grounds. 

The possible use of the library room in connection with social 
activities. in the conummity needs only to be iqentioned.' The room 
would be too small, of course, to attempt to eryRertain in it alone, 
but in connection with the .workrooms and th^ classroom, it would 
prove a place for some sodal features that w^uld aid in making the 
community life more enjoyable. 

If some such plans for a Ubrary room could be wrought out, and the 
books be select^ and used with reference to the special needs of the 
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community, the people would soon be willing to increase the expend! - 
t\ire for books and would develop a commendable pride in their public- 
school library. 

BASEBiBNTS. ^ 

Until recent years very few^ rural schoolhouses have been con- 
structed with basement rooms, and these have been in the colder 
climates of the north, but with the use of basement rooms there 
has been a growing recognition of their value in rural schools. In 
. the first place, a good basement furnishes the best location for a 
furnace for heating th(^ building. The word "‘furnace” is^used here 
instead of “jacketed stove the onlyjdifferenco between a jacketed 
stove and a furnace is that the jacket surrounding the furnace is 
open at the top only through ducts or pipes, which are devisfed to 
conduct ,e warm air to different parts of the building. In all 
essentials, a hot-air furnace is merely a modified jacketed stove. 
When a furnace is used in a basement, it will be possible- to heat 
directly, not only the classroom, but the workiyams, library, and 
cloakrooms. This will give a much more satisfactory A^id even 
heat to the various rooms than if dependence were placed upon a 
jacketed stove within the classroom itself. Furthermore, it will give 
%an opportunity to ventilate all the rooms to good advantage. By 
placing the heating device in the biisement, space will bo saved in the 
classroom and a greater amount of space for fuel cun bo.economically 
provided than would be easily possible on the first floor. 

In the second place it would obviate much dirt, dust, and confusion 
^ in the classroom. In spite of all one can do, even with the use of 
wood, a stove in the cfassroom is a source of a good deal of fitter in one 
form or another, and it always makes the room appear untidy and ill 
kept. Moreover, a building is less endangered by fire when a furnace 
is properly placed in the basement than it is with a atove located 
within the classroom. There is always some danger of fire dropping 
on the floor,, or of doors coming open out of school hours and thus 
endangering the building. A good basement with a cement floor 
and carefully protected joists above to prevent overheating from the' 
furnace reduces the possibility of danger from fire to a minimum. A 
furnace also generally has a better draft than a jacketed stove set 
in the room above because of the greater distance between the intake* 
of the smoke flue and the exjt at the top of the chimney. The frosh- 
air duct can be easily arranged from the outside through the basement 
to the furnace without in the^ least disturbing the general appearance 
or structure of the building. In another place more extended discus- 
sion will be made of the heating of schoolrooms. 

Basements are always ndvantageous for the location of toilets 
,and baths. Tim matter wiU he taken up another chapter; it 
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is suflBcient here simply to state the fact in order to make clearer 
the value of basements imder nnal schoolhouses. 

It has been said above that a basement offers opportunity for a 
larger fuel room than can bo accommodated on the main floor* 
Tliis is a very important matter. In cold climates it is absolutely 
necessary to have some convenient and ample ^pace for the storage 
of fuel for the winter, else the teacher or the pupils •will, be exposed 
to the weather in bringing ‘in fuel and cleaning the stove of ashes* 
With a basement under a'^^al schoolhouao, ample room can be 
• secured for the storage of sufficient fuel to last through the winter* 
This can be put in before the beginning of school and will be safe 
from rain and snow and will be in far better condition than if it 
were in some detached outbuilding. JLt is impracticable to attempt to 
build a fuel room sufficiently large on the main floor to accom- 
modate a year’s supply of fuel. 

Doubtless the main objections which will^bo raised against the 
construction of basements under rural schoolhouses are the expense 
of construction and the difficulty of keeping them in a Sanitary 
condition . A basement should not be constructed in a school building 
located on flat, wet land, unless there are abundant opportunities 
for properly underdroiuing it, or, rather, surrounding it with drains 
80 that it w^l not become damp or allow water to seep in during a 
rainy season. 

The best method of keeping basements dry is to aiuround them with 
tile drains, set at least a foot below tha level of U 19 basement floor. 
To* surround the building* with tili^ is better than to attempt to< run 
a drain beneath the floor. The tiles must be largo enough to carry 
away all of the water flowing toward the basement, and the ditch 
must be so constructed thoft there will bo ample flow into it froln all 
directions. Comparatively little local surface water sip.ks into the 
drain j the water comes up from below into the draiu and is thus 
carried away, frequently aft^r having traveled a long distance 
underground. Tlxis principle is not generally understood by thoM 
who have not had large experience with the tise of dnun tiles. * The 
pressure of the water increases with the depth and naturally that ' 
lower dowji would be ttm first to escape, jiist as in artesian welU. 

“ If, therefore, a dxi^ih is placed all about a school building and below 
the level of the basement floor, therp is no probability that^any flow of 
underground water vrill reach the school building, for it will be corned 
off through the tiles thus placed. 

When a rural-schols^l building is located on lugh, gravelly soil, 
with.no drainage toward'it from any direction, it will not be necessary 
' to surround the building with a drain, for a good, strong oen^ent 
floor and ceinent walls will prevent the entrance of any moisture 
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mi^t>oth«rwiw come in. , However, it is generallj safer*and 
fr^eiftly not expensive to surround the building wjth s drain as 
indioated, and this makes durance doubly sure. 

Under ordinary conditions eaves troughs and leaders 'should be 
provided to carry away the water from the roof of the building. If 
there- are no eaves troughs, the water will falh down all about tho 
building and satiurate the grbund, making it difficult to keep the 
basement wa^ dry. The water from the roof should bo carried 
away a sufficient distance to prevent any of it from finding its way 
back to the basement. When a drain is placed well below the level 
of the basement floor, tho roof water can be carrieli down through 
the leaders and through cemented sewer tiles into the drain. Care 
must be taken, however, to prevent the d6bris which gathers on the, . 
roof and in the gutters from clogging the leaders or the drain below. * 
Generally, there should bo some form of trap between the sewer tile 
and the end of the leaders to catch the coarser materials and thus 
prevent clogging. 

EavM trou^, however, have their disadvantages, especially in • 
cold dlinaates. 'Frequently, when the roof is coVcred with snow and 
the atmosphere is below the freezing point at tho eaves, the heat 
escaping from the school room will cause the underside of the snow 
to mdt. '.A part of this water will freeze in tho troughs and leaders 
and- in time they will be clogged with ice and Atodered worse than 
useless. Some builders in the north have given up the eaves troughs 
and depend on a drain directly below the eaves to catch and carry 
away the water falling from the roof. ' 'fhey lay the drain a safe 
dfatance below the level of the walls, give it' a good gradient, fill the 
space above^ it to within a few inches’ of the surface with coarse 
br^n stone or bcuild,eiu, put a thin coat, of soil and sod over the 
brogpii stone, and thus let the water sink quickly to the tiles. When 
stone is near at hand,^this method of drainage will cost less than 
the use of leaders and eaves troughs and has proved acceptable m 
many places. • ' ^ 

Besides the difficulty experienced with iOe, eaves troughs aie easily 
clogged with kaeves and are frequently broken.. Constant care should 
be exercised to'keep them in proper condition. 

Tljp space to be excavated for ‘a basenieht will not necessarily be 
of the same size as the school building. If it seems necessary to 
^om^, only such excavation need be made as will give sufficient 
^aoe for the use of the b^ment as indicated. ^ 

The h^ght of the basement is a matter that can«ot W deffiiitely 
<hKse for all; each location will offer, different conditions of 
.dxui^ ^ BUTTounding topography. At some placea it .will be 

I?*” ^ * deptii wi&'safety than at.othen. 

l|eai(^, .w uid ^pe of (he bunding .wiU ^ye j^ gq^ 
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do with the amount of basement walls showing above the ground. 
Ordinarily the distance between the finished door of the basement 
and the joists of the floor above is about 8>feet. ' If the depth of the 
finished floor is 4 feet lower than the surface of the ground around 
the bXiilding, it would be necessary to raise the foundation wall 4 feet 
above the surfcu'e of the ground, and unless 4he building is rather 
low and wide this would leave the foundation wall too high and 
make it difficult for the exterior to maintain proper proportions. If 
the excavation is 5 feet below the surface of the ground, precaution 
will be necessary to prevent the enirance of ground water and to 
keep the basement from becoming damp and unhe^thfuL 
The contour of the ground and the nature of the soil, as well as 
opportunities for carrying water away from the^building will have 
much to do with the doptlrof the b^nient. It is possible to make 
a basement, where work rooms are not to be installed, usable imd 
sanitary when the height between the cement floor and the bottom 
of the joists supporting the floor above is only 7 feet. In this caae 
it will generally be necessary, however, to set the fumaoe in a water- 
tight cemented pit a foot deeper than the level of the basement floor, 
80 as to keep the top of it at a safe distance from the floor joists 
above. • 

UNILATERAL LIOHTINO. 


If the great majontv of children Were not right-handed, it would 
be unreasonable to demand that the windows be so, placed in school- 
roonrf as to admit the light from the left side of the pupils when 
seated at their desks. But, since we are a right-handed race, with 
brains organized accordingly, the great majority of children are rid 
of troublesome shadows in writing only when light is admitted from 
the left side, thus carrying the shadows away from tb^ written work 
and relieving the vision from the disturbances which would other* 
wise come. If the reader will take a seat in a closed room near a 
window and attempt ip write with the hand Which.is next the v^- 
doW| he will realize more fully than words can tell how the shadows 
of his hand and pen will trouble^ him. Children suffer more from 
such disturbances than, older people, because their eyes tire more 
quickly and their attention is more easily distracted. Hence it is a 
matted of importance to the health and comfort of all right-handed 
children to be so placed in the school room that light should conie 
from the left rather than from the right. 

All left-handed children should be from the first te write 

with their right hands. Contrary* to the general belief, this is not S. 
^serious undertaking if it is made when the child is just learning to 
write. however, a hts not been ea^y ^ ^ ^ 

ri|^t hand ujper^gta^ with m 
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habit of usisg his left hand for writing, it is often better to Mt him 
continue rather than to insist on B late change. In all cases, how- 
ever, it is only fair to the left-handed writers to seat them, |f possible, 

. so that the light may come from their right, so as to thww the shad- 
ows bafsk of their hands. But, since the great majority are right- 
handed, Bchoolhouses should be built to meet their needs and special 
provision be made for those who have not been taugtt the use of' 
the right hand for -writing. : 

But some one may ask: ‘ ‘ Wliy not have windows on both sides of 
y k classroom, for is it not impossible to have too much well-diffused 
y light in a schoolroom?” Until very recently all school buildings 
were constructe<i in this manner, and it is still hard to con-vdnce some 
jwople that lightmg from one side is better than lighting from both 
sides. 

Suppose we consider a schoolrootb -with east and west exposure, 
with the same number of -windows on each side, located in the same 
relative positions. At 1 0 o’clock in the morning, other things being 
^ual, the light is stronger from the east than from the west, and the 
line where the light from each side is equally strong is weU toward 
the west side of the room. This line -will shift tdwaixf the east side 
the rest of the day, reaching the center at noon. But at any time 
in the day there are always two shadows of the hand and pen. These 
shadows are of equal intensity only at this shifting line of equal light. 
.Here they are comparatively inconspicuous, but still visible. To the 
left or right of this changing line one shadow is stro^r, and hence 
it is mpossible to seat all pupils so as to give them an equally good 
lig^ffor writing. There is no desk in the whole room where double 
shadows of the hand and pen may not bo seen; but those pUpils who ' 
Pewive ^e stronger light from the side oppc^ite the hand used in 
writing experience less difficulty.. If the hea-vy shadow falls athwart 
the work and within the focus of the vision, it will fatigue the eyes 
wlessly. For this-reason it is impossible to seat all of the pupils 
in a schoolroom with bilateral. lighting -without imposing some slight 
hardship on all and a serious hindrance on something less than half 
of them. T ■ 

There are other reasons why bilateral lighting is not to bo preferred, 
^e best place for a blackboard is directly opposite the source of 
light, -and hence it bught to be placed on the wall of one side of the 
classroom. The common custom has been to place the blackboards 
between the windows ^ both sides. Such a setting of blackboards 
u r^oi^ble fo^aa' untold amount of eyestrain, headache, and 
'-^bitt of inattention. He wlmleads baselines and call notreoa]} from 
school daysh dis%t memory of pain from such blackboards will 
, . the jusiics of the oriddsm if he will face an uiishaded 

,h^?jatt*nipt to fohoM^-.the{dembnsfratidn' a -problam 
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whose solution is worked out on a board acjjoining the window. It 
must be remembered that the^^je is to a large degree an automatic 
or reflex organ and accordingly accommodates itself to the light 
entering it. If one looks at work on a blackboard adjoining a win- 
dow, a conflict in the demands of vision takes place. *The strong 
light from the window causes the pupil to contract ao as to reduce the 
number of rays of light which would otherwise enter the eye and oyer- 
stimulate and shock the retina. But this is just the opposite of w^t 
the eye demands in order to read easily what is written on the black- 
board; for when the eye is focused on a dark surface the pupil expands 
so that all the needed available light may enter. This conflict is the 
cause of much eyestrain, fatigue, and the accompanying revulsions. « 
Young children should not spend much time studying work writ- 
ten on blackboards; hut we can not do without blackboards Hor 
without frequently directing the attention of the children to work 
placed on them. It may ho ar^ed that there be space enough 
oh the end walls for all the blackboards neede^T^^^ that it is unnec- 
essary to locate them between windows on the sides. Frequently, 
however, the teacher's end pf the room is broken by doors to cloak- ^ 
room, fuel room, or library, and all the available blackboard there 
found is needed for assignments and directions. The roar of the room, 
even if not broken by doors, is too far removed from many of the 
* * pupils to make a blackboard placed thepe. effective for class demon- 
strations. Besides, the light on the end of the room is generally not' 

" so good as it is on the wall directly opjiosite the light. It is a rational 
conclusion, then, to say that even if unilateral lighting were not in 
accordance with the demands of hygiene it would still be wise to ^ 
locate all the windows on one side, so that the other might be used for 
' blackboards. 

Contrary to the usual belief, light coming directly from above the 
desks introduces more disturbing shadows than that coming from the 
left. For this reason alone lateral lighting is generally preferable ' 
in. schoobooms to sky lighting, though the latter is often helpful in 
cities where tall buildings obstruct the light or where troublesome 
reflections from outside buildings are likely to overstimulate and 
fatigue the eyes. . 
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Chapter VII. 

PLANS FOR RURAL SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Xh6 y&rioua plans sxhibitsd in this bullotin ars introdyscod for tho 
purpose of fu rnishin g to district-school authorities some specific sug- 
gestions to aid thm in the planning aj^onstruction of rural school- 
houses. The variety of plans corresp^u^ to the varying conditions 
met with. Some . communities are alfie to construct buildings of 
ample size; others are limited in means. ' Some neighborhoods, with 
small school population, need small buildings; others, whose school 
population is growing, need larger buildings. Some communities can 
command the means to equip a building with modem conveniences; 
others will have to reduce expense to the m inim um; and some must 
think of consolidation and the sort, of building and equipment such 
oondit^ns demand. Problems of rural education are sa diverse that 
no one'buil(^g can be designated as a standard building. There are 
some conditions which every buildmg ought to meet and which have 
- been ^et forth briefly in the earlier chapters of the buUetm; but, in 
other respects, country school-buildings must be constructed to'meet 
.the demands oi the particular neighborhoods which they are to serve. 

The first ^del presented is that of a one-teacher school building, 

^ mcluding one .cloakroom, a teacher’s room, a library, a^workroom for - 
a for the boys and one, for tte girls. This 
build^ is designed; to" aooommodate about 40 pupils.* The plate 
djowing the interior arrangements of the various rooms is from a pho- 
tograph taken of the model with the roof removed.' The number’ of 
desks shoTO in this cut is too great. The des^ are properly located, 
^t each will occupy more space than is shown in the illustration. 

It is to bte noted that in tlua buildi^ the main entrance’ is on the 
side. ...Thu, ^ has beeu'said in the di^ussion on the location of the 



lOqlhouM, ^ not, in general, the most satLsfa^ry place, for the 
6&tranc6 to & on^to&chor rund Bchool buildings bocfiuso in ft 
y it neoesaitfttea placing the aide of the building towa^the 
froin which the entrance is made, ttowever, school, officers 
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axe Bometimes compelled to select a location with east or west frontage, 

' and in such locations, if the main entrance is placed in the end of the 
building, the broad sides of the rooms would lie north and south, and 
tl^ would make it exceedingly difficult to secure good lighting. The 
floor plan of this building was drawn with this difficulty in roind and is 
designed to help solve it. This plan can be used on a lot fronting 
east or west, and in either case will get good lighting. The plan con- 
templates facing west, so that the classroom would be lighted from 
the east. This will shield the classroom from the nofth and W'est 
winds in winter, and also, to some degree, from the heat in summer. 
The only difficulty with this orientation would be that the workroom, 
designed for the girls, would have only north light. If the building 
were faced toward the east and dependence were .placed on west li^t 
for the classroom, then the workroom and library would get the south 



I 



Fio. 1.— Front olevatkn. Model 2. 


exposure. The choice between the \two orientations should depend 
on local conditions: Either will be, ih the main, satisfactory. 

In this building toilets are shown for the boys and the ^Is, the one 
for th^ boys being just to the left of the entrance from the outside, 
and the one for the girls opening off tfie workroom, which is largely 
designsKl for the special work that girls will engage in. Some objec- 
tion might be offered to opening the girl's toilet into the workroom. 


It would be better if this could be easily avoided, But since this work- 
iwflll 


room^ 


[ be occupied for the most part by the girls, it will be easy for 
the tead^er to maintain proper privacy in it. If, however, it should 
seem ad^sable to use this workroom for both boys and girls, the pro- 
-am for the boys can be so arranged that no inconvenience for the 
will arise. Furthermore, the door into this toilet room may be 
made through the fuel room by slightly enlarging the space for the 
fuel room and that marked for the girls’ toilet, and thus due 'privacy 
could be maintained. Otcourse where running water' is no t available, 
the toilet rooms shown could be left out or be used for other purposes* 
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Tbe bo]^' room could be easily tran^ormed into an additional cloak- 
room, and that for the girls be thrown into the fuel room or used as a 
U>o\ room. TSili time is coming soon, however, when washout toilets 
will be more common in country schools, for the pressure-tank system 
of water supply will meet this demand. 

In this building the light for the library comes from two sides, and 
the room will therefore be well lighted and properly purified by 
s unshin e. Those ^o read or work in this room con easily adjust 
themselves so that there will be no need for anyone to face the light. 
The room is arranged to open only from the classroom ’and is thereby 
under constant and direct control of the teacher. Bookcases should 
be built in the walls. 'There will then be plenty of room for a reading 
table and chairs‘for thosS who are sent here to do their work. This 
library room should be made as attractive os funds will permit. * The 



* riQ. 2.— Rea. eleTftttoDi Model 2. 

children will consider the privilege of using it as a sort of reward of 
merit, and the teacher can use it effectively for many purposes. . 

The use of the workroom will, of course, depend upon many condi- 
tions. It will be noticed that the chimney passes up through this ' 
room, and hence a small range could be plac^ in it and the girls be 
taught scientific cookery. • Tables and coses could be located in it’ for 
the purpose of teaching 'the designing, cutting, and of girls' 

clothing. If the boys ate to be taught also in this room, a yrork- 
bench coiild be installed and certain lines of manual work cbuld be 
engaged in. ' 

; ( The cloakroom to the ri|^t of the main entrance is desired for the 
' A , boys and the girls, and has a door opening directly into 

^H^e classroom^ By a little careful supervision and propM* arrangement 
fOf books, cases, and shelves, this room should be ample for the number 
: > ol- pup^ it is design^ to accommodate. If, however, at timw the 
older girls, sh^d need a little more privacy, the workmom could be 
utilized for them. » ^ 
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The teacher's room la. located off the front end of the olassroom 
and is designed as a private place where the teacher may keep her 
wraps, and, if neecT be, keep the supplies for the school. In this plan, 
the teacher's room need not.be utilized in any way as a reception 
room, for the library can better serve that purpose. 

The classroom receives all of its light from one siue, and the win-, 
dowB on thia side are placed well to thp rear. The bottoms of the 
windows are 4 feet abqve the floor, and thelf tops extend to within a 
few inches of the ceiling. 

The cubical contents of this building between the floor and the main 
ce’’ og and the outside walls is approximately 15,700 cubic feet. The 
« jst of const^ctipn,* of course, will depend upon the kind of material 
used on local markets, both as to material and labor, and the kind of 
finish and furniture used on the interior. The model from which, the 
photographs w6re made designed and constructed by Messrs* 
Copper & Bailey, architects, of Boston. There are no ‘difficulties in 
the way of construction. 

The interior floor plan can be modified to some degree without 
serious disturbance j for exaipple, if the library were furnished with 
a wardrobe to accommodate the te&cher, the cloakroom could he . 
enlarged to advantage. However, it would be a mistake to, put 
^ytKing in the library that would have a tendency to limit its useful- 
ness or disturb the opportunity for making it attractive and beautiful- 
As has already been said, if the workroom is to be used for both 
boys and girls, it would then be advisable to open the door into the 
■ girls' toilet from the fuel room. The fuel spkce could be boxed in, and 
.. there would be sufficient passageway through the fuel room into the 
toilet room. This would make the location of this room less object 

tionablo- ’ , 

A closer view of this building shows that the front steps are 
shielded partly by a small overhanging roof. The front door is 
protected from the weather. The floor of the'"ope9 passageway should 
be cement or tertazzo. The only objection tq leatihg this passageway 
open to the outside as indicated is the danger of tronfps or other dis- 
< reputable travelers taking advantage of it as a place to tarry Bt night. 

If need be, the steps coifld be sot in and double outside 'doors <^d 
be included. In tbo milder parts of the country this outside door 
would not be necessary. In colder northern Vegions^he outside should ^ 
‘ bo closed with double doors, thus preventing the snows; from drift- 

ing in. • ' , , 

It would be a pity to disturb in any ws^th© lines of the exteriorj,thfi 
pitch d the roof, width of tho eaves, the height of the windows, 
the height W the gaWes, or the lines of the ’^^dows, for they all Wend 
in^ an alnlost perfec4:iu^ A Building with su<h delicate lliiea m 
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west frontage, and to make an entrance in the side of the building. 
If 'the front of the building is situate cn a lot facing west, then the 
lighting-of the classroom would come from the' east, and the boys’ work- 
room would receive the south light, the girls’ workroom would receive 
north and west light, the Ubrary would have south and west light, 
the cloakrooms would both receive west light. However, this build- 
ing could be located so as to face east and bo equally well situated with 
reference to the lighting. The advantage in facing it west lies in the 
fact that the classroom would bo shielded somewhat in winter fronj 
west and north winds. This plan is more elaborate then the first one, 
because it has two workrooms, one for the boys a*\d one for the girls. 



, Fio. 4.— Suggested basomentvfor Modol 2. 

This is a decided advantage. It gives room for different 
of manual training equipment, and dovol 9 ps a seijse of responsibility 
in both boys and girls by having special rooms for their special work. 
The library is not quite so li^rge, but there are two small cloakrooms, 
one for the boys and one for the girls ; in additi^, there is a^el room 
in the rear of the classroom find a small room mr tools, dr^rora, and 
cases adjoining the girls’ workroom. 

No toilets have been planned in this buildings <and the basement 
would have to bo arranged fpr them or else detached buildings used. 
The accompanying drawing (fig. 4) shows how the basement could 
be arranged both for heating apparatus and for the location of toUets 
and baths and offers suggestwns to those neighborhoods with su$cient 
funds at hand and opportunity to silpply running water. 

The classroom, 'as was sai(f, is situat^ in the middle of the building, 
with only one outside The windows in this room have' been 
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grouped closely together on the rear and left of the children when in 
their seats. The windows are set 4 feet above the floor and are 3 feet 
wide and 8 feet high. The distance from the finished floor to the ceil- 
ing is 12J foot. ’ . 

Blackboards in this room are set on three sides of the room- none 
are on the wihdowside* At the front end of the rOom, near the teach- 
OTs desk, the blackboard should be sot 3J foet above the floor and 
should be 3 J. foot *ido. On the other sides it- is bettor to set the ' 
blackboards 28 inches from the floor and to make: them 4 foot wide. 

Wainscoting should bo placod beneath the windows and beneath 
the blackboards all around the room. On the window side, this wains- 
cotmg should roach tO the lower part of the window casing; on' tho 
dfhor side to tho challd trough. 

The -walls above thoVainscoting and those above tho blackboards 
should bo plastered with the best material and, before tho building is 
t^, should bo tinted a hght grayish buff or a very inconspicuous- 
shade of grayish green. The colors of the red end of tho spectrum 
should not be used in a schoolroom. 

If a basement is provided under this building, the entrances to it 
should be from each end, beneath the workrooms, and those entrances 
dBould be guarded by some fonn of covering that would harmonize ' 

£ wth the architectural design of the building. A furnace could be 
ited at the most convenient place in the basement, preferably near 
center, and from that point hob-air pipes could be carried to the 
krooms, hbrary, and classroom. 

If proviSon is made for a fuel room in the basement, a fuel room 
on the main floor will not bo needed, and that room could be utilized 
as a teacher’s room. The floor plan was drawn on the supposition 
that no basement would be provided, and tho location of a jacketed 
stove and chimney are indicated. If a basement is provided, m 
suggested, walks should extend around the building and provision 
shoiild be made' for tile drainage. 

The cli^room is 30 feet long and 24 feet ■wide and has desk room 
for 35 to 40 pupils. 

' ^ The boys’ workroom, sitUhted.immediately back of the teacher’s 
desk, 13 24 feet long and 8 feet wide. It is lighted entirely from one . 
mde and has a door opening into the classroom near the hbrary room. 
Cases could be bmlt in the outer end of the boys’ workroom for' tools 
and models used in connection with the sbopwork. * 

• The girls’ worl^m as phown is approximately 25 feet long and 8 
fwt wide and is lighted from two sides. A door opens into this room 
directly opposite the door into the boys’ workroom, and thu4 allows 
passage along the wide aisle between the last row of seats and the 
inner'wall. /. 
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Blackboards should bo set in both of these workrooms pn the inner 
walls and should be 3J feet above the floor and 3 feet wide. Theee 
blackboards can be used for many purposes, but are chiefly designed 
for drawings, lesson assignments, and plans in connection with the 
work done in these rooms. 

The small room adjoining the girls’ workroom, marked “storage 
room,’’ can befitted up with drnwers nnd shelves for sewing materials' 
and also for kitchen utensils. 

The hbrary room opens directly off the classroom, near the teacher’s 
desk. This hbrary is designed to bn 10 feet long and approxunately 
8 feet wide. Bookshelves should be built around t^e wall in those 
spaces not occupied by the windows and the door. These shelves 
should not be more than 9 inches deep, and hence there will be room 
for a small reading table and a few chairs. The walls above the 
bookshelves should be tinted the same color 'as in the classroom. 

The cloakrooms, oj)ening left and right from the vestibide, have 
one door.each and are designed to commhnicate only wdth the vesti- 
bule. Were it-not for the fact that the blackboard space on the wall 
in the classroom opposite the windows would be greatly limited, a 
door should open into the classroom from each of. these cloakrooms. 
This arrangement would give the teacher better control and would 
prevent some congestion in the cloakrooms, but unless the, black- 
boards in the workrooms could b# utilized for some of the regular 
■ class work this change would not bo advisable. * 

To prevent annoyance, all doors o])eninginto the classroom should 
swing out. This ajrplies to the doors of the workrooms,.library, vesti- 
bule, and fuel room. 

* The chimney passes Up through the girls’ workroom. This will 
permit the one chimney to serve both the jacketed stove or furnace 
and a range for the girls’ workroom. 

The floors of all rooms of this building should be double,^^ except - 
the vestibule, and that should Ire of cement or terrazzo. The upper 
floors in the other rooms should bo made of hard j)ine, selected maple, _ 
or oak boards. , • 

The wa'mscotmg throughout the builduig shoidd be stained a 
neutral brown, so as to reflect no ]^'h lights into the eyes qf the pupils 
while they are at work. The rvmf should be of rather flat construo- 

, tion, preferably hipped. ' ' 

'The windows into -the cloakrooms, as will be noticed, are set 6 feet 
above the floor, so that the walls beneath them can be used for clo^g 
hooks. This provision will give plenty of Ught, and it also relieves 
the architectural features of the building to some extent. \ 

The model fnun which this drawing was made was designed by 
WtUiaffi B. Ittner, of St.-Louis, The drawing does not show 
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the real b^ty of the exterior. The model watf not in condition for 
ph^gra|>Miig,'and this drawii^ had to be made instead. 

Tha^ensions of this budding are 46 by 32 fe^t. .Jn rural com- 
mmytiM where there are opportunities for utilizing flie school for 
genei-al soeial purposes, it would furnish plenty of space. The girls’ 
workroom, the boys’ workroom, and the library especially lend .thern- 
sdves t^ uses of this kind. With a range in the building, light 
, refr^ents could be easdy prepared, and this, as every one kn^, 
would add greatly to the success of any social undertaking. If a 
teacher \^o understai]^ how to organize a district school 'to meet 
- ’^e dem^s of the community were located in such a buildincr as this 

■\ “ .n®®^es8 to say that she could at once interest the whole cdm- 

inumty in the rural life problems undertake^ in the workrooms 'as 
wMx as in the classroom. 





J Ht>. 5. Bkotch of ontvteacher school tl«sljmrti hy J. L. Sibley (S«® p. I07). 

Naturally this building should bo located on good soil, ndth sufB- 
playgro^nd^ agriculture and gardening, a.s well as for 

Model No. 8. ^ ' 

Model No. 3 represents almost the minimum of rural school equip- 
ment. Separate entrances connected with cloakrooms are made for 
tte Imys and for the girls.. From these cloakrooms doom lead into 
the classwm, which, as will be seen, is designed for a dbtrict with 
comparatively tW children. 

• The dimensions of the classroom are 18 by 24 feet. The architects 
^ve indicated the placing of 35 desks. This would give a Uttle less 
tfam 13 square feet of floor surface to each pupil. This would riot be 
su^ient, unless most of the children were of the primary grades, 
a building as this should be used for nc^more than 30 pupils. 

In the r8M. of the classroom provision has been made for a fuel 
iWBo^ wd also for a furnace which would introduce the fresh air into 
the room at a height of about 8 feet above the floor. The chimney is 
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plac^ at some distance from the furnace on the other side of the fuel 
room, and is designed to have a vent flue Opening from the schoolroom 
near the floor line, in this waj utilizing the heat from the furnace to 
create a circulation of air in the schoolroom.' Possibly it woilld have 
been better if the chimney had been placed near the center of the 
partition, so that the smoke pipe leading from the furnace to the 
chimney would not be so long, and hence loss dangerous, and*also 
to prevent dead air space i*Tear tne window side ot the room. However,- 
this suggestion is not of great importance, because there is less danger 
of dead air space near the windows than on the opposite side of the 
building. < 

The storeroom off the fuel and funiace room is desired simply for 
brooms, brushes, and sUch material as a janitor would need. A 
separate entrance is mark^ for the janitor. This does not seem al 
all essential, but does make an^asy method of introducing the fuel. 

The classroom is lighted abundantly from one side alone. The 
windows are placed, approximately, 4 feet above tlie floor and run 
up to the ceiling. It will be noticed that the ceiling of the cloak- 
rooms and the fuel room will not be. so high as that of the classroom 
on account of the method of roofing. This will be a definite saving 
and will introduce no serious difficulty. 

Two small windows, one in the rear and one in the front of the 
classroom on the right of the puf)ils’' desks, may be included for the 
purpose of ventilation during w^arin weather. If these windows are 
inserted, they should be placed above the blackboards and so arranged 
that they may be opened easily from the floor. They are npt designed 
for light, but are “breozo windows.’’ Those will relieve the rather 
bare side of tho^ building, and give a better general effect architec- 
turally. 

The rather elaborate steps and overhanging roof give a quaint 
effect to the building, and would not be at all difficult or expensive 
to construct. 

The light in the cloakrooms is preserved by cutting away the broad 
eaves Immediately over the windows in front of the building. 

As noted above, this building is planned for almost the mmimum 
activities of a rural school, and may be of service in those communi- 
ties which can not undertake to build a more elaborate structure, 
designed for a larger educational program. 

The ehalet effect in tliis building would be especially pleasing on a 
bench level of a hillside, with the windows facing up or down the val- 
I ley. Such a position should baidios^ only when there is a sufficient 
amount of level ground to afford playgrounds and such gardening as 
a school of this size would undertake. The building should face 
south, preferably, to as to ^et the west light in the classroom and the 
south light in the cloakrooms. If it faced north, the classroom would 
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get east li^t, which is frequently better than west i%ht, but the 
oloaiax)onis would npt get as much sunshine. 

This building especiaUy lends itself to the claplmard form of con- 
struction; that is to say, the weatherboarding could be unplaned 
l^ber fwtened to an inner sheathing and then stained some color 
that would blend with the trunks of the forest trees. The long flat 
roof and extend^ eaves give it beautiful lines, and if the gromids 
were treated to -suit the building it would'make a most attractive 
si^ jural schoolhouse. This building should not bo treated in any 
othOT way than in wood; it would not suit brick, stone, or cement. 

-The cost of such ahuUding ought to be very low, for it would 
roq^o v^ little lumber, and the plan is so simple that any builder 
could easily constrict it-from the data given in the floor plan and the 
photograph, rniese are aU drawn to scale, and although they axe 
much reduced in the photograph all the working drawings could be 
made up from the data here given. 

In the classroom in this building the blackboards are on three sidee 
of the room, nope at all being on the window side. The main.bl#ck- 
boa^ is on the wall directly opposite 'the windows. Since this' build- 
ing IS eppeci^y desired for primary pupils, the blrfSkboards should 
not be set above 28 mches in height, except at the teacher’s end of 
the room. The width of the board should not exceed 3J feet*. 

' Model No. 4. 

Prawings showing the basement and floor plans of model 4 are 
h^ inserted and .(lescribed. This mdSel was designed for a smafl 
Village school or a consolidated rural school in wliich two teachers 
sufficient. The basement plan includes toilets and baths 
for both giris and boys, with dressingjooms attached, and a fuel and ■ 
fuinaceroom. 

In order to .economize space and lessen ^pense, entrances to the 
basement rooms are made at fjpm' the outside oi the bqUd- 

ing. Some simple harmonizing covering should be devised for the 
strays leading down mto the basement, and walks should be con- 
structed idong the whole ,fr<mt' of the building and 6n .the two ends 
^ leading 14 .the basement st^s. ^ ~ \ 

The entrance to the fiitnaceroom could be rnade through the boys’ 
bathroom oi^a separate door for it could be opened on the outside. 

, It woidd be simpler and fiieaper to open this door through the bovs’ ' 
‘ stosn, as indicaiied* < 

♦ The^wing for the basement Bhows, half of the space underneadi 
the bluing excavated. If funds .permitVd the locatioq be suit^ 
tflie sdtol^ underQB^ the b uilding could liaB eacdavated> 

. additioii to toEe^ ^nd biths >f>ork- 

<»hJ4Heap%,conhtenetad. 
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would necessitate lifting the building 8 om 0 ?diat higher above the 
s]urf ace of the ground in order that the excavation would not be too 
deep to interfere with sufficient light and proper ventilation in these 
workT^ooDQB, However, the building should not be lifted much big h«r 
above the siirface of the ground than shown. Light could be ar- 
ranged for two sides in each of these rooms. The stairways to the 
basement could^ lead into the workrodtns rather than into the toilet 
rooms, and coilnecting doors from ,the workrooms to the toilet rooms 
could be easily provided. ' 

The drawing shown a shower bath and two (brassing rooms for the 
boys^ and the 'same conveniencjes for the girls. The fumac^e room is 
shoyn sufficiently large for the storage of fuel. 

The chinmey is set to pass up th|t>ugh the (tenter of the buildings 
through the partition between the two classrooros. If a workroom 
for the girls is devised in the basement, an adclitional flue in tbij| 
chimney should be constructed to accommodate a range. 

The basement plan as shown makes provision for the introduction 
of ample light and sunshin^ A basement of this sort, with the sani- 
tary appliances indicated, could not be equipped unle^ running * 
water and either a sewer outlet or an ample septic tAnlr ar^availahle 
m conneraon with the toilets and baths. 

The floor of the basement rooms sho.uld be carefully cemented, and 
th^ walls plastered with hard cement plaster; and some form of waters 
proofs paint should be used throughout the rooms. 

The ceiling of the furnace rpom should be carefully conshiioted, so 
as to avoid the possibilities of Are from the furnace. If need the 
fpmace^could be set in a pit a foot lower than the floor of the base- 
ment; but, with such an arrangement, especial care should be taken 
to prevent seepage of any water into the pit. 

Thft drawing also shows that the dressing room, the stalfs for the 
seats, and the urinals all face toward the windows. This tic^l insure 
better sanitaiy* conditions and will also make it much easier for the 
teachers to inspect the condition of these rooms. 

A fresh-air inlet for the furnace should bo built froin the windo# 
side and the duct be so placed thi^ it .will not be in the w^ of the 
fuel. The location of this duct win'^depend somewhat on local oon« 
ditions; it is therefore not shown the drawing, " , 

The. floor plan (0g. 6) of this building shows two dhtrailbe 
porches, a cloalooom for^each chissroom, a* library connecting with 
each classroom, and a teachers’ room off the library. 

The dimensions of the dass^maaae 22 by 30 feet, wij^lij^t entirely 
from one side. It seems umnec^sasy to introduce breeze vmAoyit 
into either of thea^ Out|^ door in ' 
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i I ‘ ^ covered porch, and, if a freeze is needed, this door can be 

. ■ Mt open. Additional help in the way of a breeze could also be 
obtain^ throng, the library by opening.the doors from the class- 
ro^ into the library and throwing open the windows of the libraiy. 
"The windows in each classroom are grouped to the left and well to 
the rear of the pupils when seated at their desks, thus insuring plenty 
of light. The windows ai:e designed to be 3.feet wide and 8 feet high 
and to be set 4 feet above the floor. The mullions betwen the 
wmdows are to be not greater than 12 or 14 inches. This arrange- 
ment of the windows would giye a glass surface a little greater than 
t one-fifth of the^oor surface and, with this size of classroom, would 
mpure abundance of light under any ordinaiy conditions of proper 
onentation. Sufficient blackboard room is furnished by using the 
rew and front walls of ewh classroom' and those parts of the inner 
walls not broken by doors. No’ blackboards should be placed on, 
the window side. ^ 

Th^eight of the okssroom should not be greater than 12^ feet 
from finished floor to the finished ceding, as indicated in the previous ' 
plans, '^e fini^ing ^d tinting of these rooms should follow the 
general plan indicated in connection wdth the other models. 

If it seemed better to dispense with the teachers’ room and instead 
supply a wardrobe for each teache^, the library room could be - 
enlaigec^ advantage by including the space marked off as a teachers’ ’ 
room. .'This teould give a library room 24 feet long and 8 feet wide 

f which could be made the most attractive and inspirine place in the 
tenilding. , r 

Doors me indicated in the cloakrooms ope ning out on the pbrch, 
«> that when children come to school they m^ hang up their wraps' 
Wore comii^ into the classroom. However, these doors could k * 
^pensed with, and the'umer door indicated would suffice. This, 
bf-course, would make more copgestion in the cloakrooms, but it 
would give the teacher better control, and thus prevent pilfering and 
oarelessness in the cloakroom. 

Wann-air ducts are shown in the obmer of thb’ libraiy room and 
m room- Th^«ome from the furnace below and should 

the classroom approximatoly 8 feet above the floor, 'Fhe 
to. size of there duct® will depend somewhat on the Ideation of the fur- 


w'. • Dvmcwiiau uu uie iocauon oi tne lur-* 

complete insulation from the cold air underneath the ’ 
teijiding. T^P™ ought to be also a warm-air duel opening into the 
0 * library. The location of this is not indicatedi but oah1>6 easily sup- 
pli^ fet b«^pn^ion wi^ the duct Mroady indioated^in the library. 

. tt^roiBp ^anates lodt warmers shonjld be intfoduced along the 

■^|^^;^lRkifiofa reitWt^kt#s^e^iffiefrontof each rp^ ^ 
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The windows opening into the cloakrooms, library,' and teachers* 
room should all be of the same dimensions as those in the classroom 
and should be lo^tfted4n the same manner. 

, The porches should have cement floors and, instead of a boxed 
entrance as indicated in the photoglyph of the model (plate 9), 
steps could be arranged partly inside aqd partly outside the fidl 
length of the front side of the porch. The open end of the porch 
should be shielded by a banister or a solid wall 3 or 4 feet high. 

The drawing suggests th^t a water cooler could.be located in the 
inner comers of thd porch. This position also would furnish excel- 
Jent opportunity for a drinking fountain and would be safe except in 
extreihe cold weather, when the water could be turned off and some 
temporary arrangement made for supplying proper dr inking facilities. 
Local conditions and climate will have so much to do with these 
arrangements that only suggestions are po^ible. 

The photographs of the views of model 4 shdw how th*e building 
would appear from the outside. The only difference between the 
photographs and the description given is with reference to the 
entrance steps to the porch. While the illustration hardly indicates 
it, this is a beautiful, simple modeller a two-teacher country school- 
house.' These models, used as they have been in many different 
parts of the country, were not in good condition for photegraphing, 
so that they do not appear to the best advantage in the illustrations. 

The i^f has wide eaves and is comparatively' flat. No attempt 
‘ at decoration is hianifested aside from pleasing proportions. 

This building could be treated either in wood, cement, or brick in 
an effective way. If constructed of wood, it should not be 
white, but in a colo^ to harmonize with its environment. 

If eaves trbu^is are used on this building, the leaders should be 
^placed in the rear so as not to hkrm the effect of the lines of the front. 
I^ a tile drain ^ere placed about the house, as indicated in previous 
discussions, and the steps to the basement were properly and effec- 
tively guarded froin beating rains, no eaves trough woidd be neces- 
. sary, for tho roof is wide and I6w and the water could be' carried off 
by the dtaiaas fast as shed frotii the roof. t 

If ^ a building following this model were constructed on a good 
Ideation, fronting east or w^t; and the garden treated to harmonize, 
there is no doubt that' a very beautiful and attractive rural sohoo^ 
bouse would result* • ' * . t 

Ibe writer is indebted Mr. ^^lliam B. Ittnet, of St. LouiSi for 
construotmg this mdflel on a floor plAi which was suggested to him. 

This |ilan is oommended*to these village and countty school dfficen 
who desm io get a build^ with minimum epet. Thpse.’iB^q 
tmdex1|tke to copy 8toe>ffeqt m ^e pi;!oj^ 

hath siiowfiV'::^^/ ' .. 

■/ ,-r-' ■ ■ ■. " ^ : = /. ^ 
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Model 5 represents a three-teacher school building, having a library 
and a girls’ workroom on the main floor, and a basement, including 
baths and toilets for both boys and girls, a worlcroom for the boys, v 
wid provision for two small furnaces and a coal bin connected 
therewith. 

Entrance to the basement is gained from either end of the building 
threugh a vestibule. The girls’ toilet and bathroom is not accessible 
from any other part, of the basement. The entrance to the buys’ 
workroom is near the foot of the steps leading to' the b&sement, and 
yihe boys’ toilet is entered from an adjoining door. Entrance to the . 
furnace room and coal bin is down the stairs used by the boys. 



Pio. 8 .— rW elevation, rural scbwl deeigned by J. L. Sibley (see p. 107) . 

A three-teacher sdhoolhouse is one of the most difficult to plan. 
In reality this building is what might be termed a four-roomed” 
buildi n g } but the space foi*;one classroom and its necessary Cloak- 
room ^as been utilized for the library and the girls’ workroom. A 
bufldiiig of this type would he well adapted for a centralized or con- 
solidated school in a sparsely settled district. . 

Two furnaces are shown. ^ One large fumace would be ampler and 
it could be situated nearef the center of the building, relieving the 
boys^ workroom, and making it easy to conduct the h^t from the 
furnace to the venous rooms in the building. If this change from 
two fhrnam to one is made, as indicate, special care will have to be 
^ken to provide an ample inlet for the fresh air, and this would 
probably^^ done l^etter by constructing a niuTow passageway ending 
n^ the furnace in a j^vanized duct. This would prevent a good 
‘ ^eal of friction and insure a better supply of air. * 

. Dressing rooms for the boys could be easily nonstni^sted along the 
wal nmtt the workroon\< ' - ^ * 

■ ' , Thefflaalfe shows itefi showers m»r tiiie oiIt«r end^ ^0 girls' 
toilrt ^yoni' and twpnaartlu9 entrance*^ seems thalfethree nhowers 
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would be ample, and that the two squares marked ‘‘showers" near 
the steps could^ be utilized for dressing rooms. 

Ample lighting fo^he basement rooms is indicted, especially if 
the small furnace in the boys' workroom is removed and a larger 
furnace put nearer the center. 

If this building is lochted on a slight elevation, in good soil, the 
basement can be excavated to the depth of 4 J feet, and the distance 
from finished floor to the ceiling of the basement would be 9 ^eet, 
thus giving windows 4 feet in height on^those sides of the basement 
requiring the greatest amount of light. 

The plan has been designed for' a consolidated rural schc^ol where 
running water is available, where good drainage can be obtained, 
and where a septic-tank^disposal can be introduced. - ' 

Plate 8A w^ made by removing the roof of the model, raising 
the model on edge, and photographing it down through the interior. 

^ It will be necessary to face this building north or south in order to 
insure the proper lighting for the rooms abov^ ground as well as for 
those in the basement. 

The classrooms are 30 by 24 feet, and this photograph of the 
interior shows provision for 48 desks in each ropm. This is too great 
a number; instead of 6 rdws, pnly 5 should be provided. This will 
give better space for aisles and wi^^qt overch)wd the.i^dm. In the 
primary grkdes, however, if conditions demand 6 rows, they may be 
introduced, because desks for primary pupils are not so large as those 
for the upper gr^es. - t 

Each classroom is lighted entirely from one side, and the desks are 
BO furanged that the pupils get the light from the left side. The 
windows are placed tb the rear and left of the pupils when seated at 
their jdesks, each room being provided with 5 windows, 3. feet wide, 
8 feet high,, and sot 4 feet above the floor. 

The distance from finished floor to the finishcKl ceiling in all of the 
rooms on the main floor is 12i feet. ^ 

In addition to the three classrooms, a girUworkroom nod a libtaiy 
are provided on the main floor. The girls' iBraroem is lighted from 
two sides; the library gets its light from one sidb.only. seemed 
better to give the girls' workroom ,the advantage of the light and, 
^ ventilation* because such work as tSiey engage in will necessitate in 
part, at least, better jiight than would ord^i^y be needed in those 
. parts of the library some distance from the windows. The apace 
near the windows in thd library dan be utilized for reading iaUea, 
and the .space -nearer the halls can be left free for bookatackB 
magazine tables. ' ^ V 

r It will be noticed that the chimney is so placed as ^ come up 
throiu^hune widl of the conidor and wall between i^ olaei- 
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rooms. will necessitate a very little amount of projection 

either into the corridor or into the classrooms. 

Provision is made for inlets for the warm air, if a hot-air furnace 
is used, and for exits on the same side for each room. The arrange- 
ment of these ducts and exits should be studied very carefully, so that 
each room could ordinarily be kept at the same temperature.' 

•By reason of the foreshortening in photographing the interior of 
the model, the walls seem to be spread across the center and make 
the floor look a little irregular; but this photo^aph has been intro- 
duced in preference to line drawings, for it shows a great many more 
features than an ordinary drawing could sho(v. 

A cloakroom, opening into the classroom only, is shown at one end 
of each classroom. These are lighted from the outside and are ample 
for all of the children in each room. Provision for two doors, opening 
into the corridor, was. made for each classroom. If it should seem 
more advisable to introduce but one door from the classroom into the 
corridor, this change can be made without any difficulty. 

Prom the vestibiile a series of steps leads' uj) to the corridor and 
another series down to the basement. Double doors are indicated in 
the model at the head pi the steps leading up into the corridor. This 
isolates the corridor and the rooms opening into it from any possible 
contamination of the air from the basement. These doors at the 
.end of the corridor should be fltted with large panes of glass, so as not 
to obstruct the light. Outei(je doors are shown at each entrance, 
and .these could be left open during the school session, thus preventing 
bad air from getting into the cj^rridor or classrooms from the base- 
n^ent. These outside doors show large transoms, or windows above. 

It will not be necessary to arrange these windows as transoms; they 
are needed simply for the purpose of throwing plenty of light across 
the vestibule into the corridor^. 

The photograph (PI. 6C) showing the front of the model will make 
Ae entrance' doors clearer, and will also show the method of light- 
ly the classrooms and the front part of the basement. The decora- 
tions in the upper'parts of the windows opening into the classrooms ■ 
w not ^ntial to the, beauty of the building. They represent 
little artistic touches which may be introduced if desire prompts. 
Unfortunately , the p illar on the right of the entrance as shown in the 
out of the front of the niodel was out of plumb, and makes the model 
appear awkward. Attention should be called to the low, projecting 
%nd especially to the extension of the roof over each entrance 
to ItiO'buikfing. 

snSght arise regaifdmg the necessity of two entrances, 
for the boys and the other foAthe girls, There is no need 
the boyn to emtrance'iiyt one tj^e girlk to. another. 

80W®T®|V»tkere should be a door in the lew jleading oyj Ap 
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playground; and since the basement on the girls^ mde is carefully pro- 
tected; there is no reason why this door could not be used by l^th 
boys and girlS; and the same is true of the front entrance. 

^ If this building were located on a lot fronting east or west and if 
there wore sufficient space to remove the building far enough from the 
roadway to avoid dust and disturbances; it would be entirely justifi- 
able to face the broad side of the building toward the roadway, thus 
makii^ tl^e two entrances equidistant from the gateway leading from 
the street or roadway. In fact, tliis building is beautiful from any 
point of view and easily lends itself to proper orientation. 

'/he height of the classrooms from finished floor to ceUing should 
not be over 12 J feet, and the drawing shows the corridor 12 feet wide. 

The cloakrooms are drawn 6 feet wide. The location of the doors 
into the cloakroomsi can be seen by studying the cut showing the 
interior. j 

Tlie model was designed by Cooper & Bailey, of Boston. The 
building can be coni^ructed of any ordinary material, but is especially 
adapted to concrete or stucco. The model is painted white, and 
hence is shown in the photograph in tliia color. It would ordinarily 
blend better with tfie environment if it were a dull gray or, if con- 
structed of wood, a rich brown. The color of the roof should be made 
to harmonize with tne construction. A building following tliis plan 
could be constructed at a reasonable cost, for it demands' no supei^ 
abundance of material and is in every way simple in construction. 

** " Model No. 6. 



The floor plans and views of the model here^ introduced sfiow an 
unusual type. The model represent# a building ^having four cliasa- 
roomk, with a cloakroom attached to each; two separate excavations 
for basement, in which are rooms for toilets, baths, furnaces, and fuel; * 
connecting pergol^; and an open-air theater or assembly room. 

The accompanying drawing (fig. 10) of tlie basement plan shows 
that only half of the space coVered by the two parts of the building 
is excavated and that the entrances to the basements open to the rear 
and outside of the building. Toilets are located in each case where 
ihey will be well lighted, and shower batlia and dressing rooidh are 
indicated in each side^ The basement rooms are to be lighted from 
one sidaand the outer end. A chimney from each ba^ment extends 
up through, the connecting walls between the classrooms and emerges 
at the copih of the roof. The furnaces cap be so placed as to it 
easy to secure fre^ air, and the ducts leading to^^e rooms above oaS 
be easily constructed. If imtead of hotrairfu]mac68,hot #ate!^ 

I preferable^ one boE^ would 4nd 
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from one building across the court to the other. This basement plan 
coyld be used only in communities furnished with ru nning water and 
sewer connection or septic- tank disposal. ' 

The floor plan represents four classrooms and a cloakroom at the 
outer end of each. These classrooms are 32 feet long and 24 feet 



fclo. Q.^Miln fl^or ptao, ICodel ft. 
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'fWde. The dbakrooms are 6 feet wide and extend the entire width 
pf makes it possible to introduce windows in 

. ■«n« .the btjffldiijiig iox lighting the cloahi^otne, thus reUeyitis 

... Tbt: Itoiwal wna' pariof buil^ lies % Ae iact 
^ have beiwL provided} their place k bj petgfliae. 
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connectmg the two buildings, and opening into the court. There is 
also shown a series of semicircular amphitheater seats for open-air 
classes and assemblies. This modd was designed for the warmer, 
parts of our country, and espe^glly for those sections of the South 
and Southwest where the clima'te will permit much outdoor work. 
The building can be used not only for school work, but for social and 
educatiohal purposes by tlie whole community. 





Fio. Modal 8. 

T^e bxiilding may face either north or south. In the’ warmer parts 
of the country it would be preferable for it to face north, so that an 
alidience occupying the amphitheater seats in th^rear would not 
have to face the sunshine. In the' cold or windy parte of the countiy 
a good deal of protection could be secured if the building faced souths 
In no case fihcuM the jbuilding face^east or west, because, if ^ plaoi^, 
not T^e pro^e% Mgh^. ' ^ 

the sEbdli he covered with p^ferably #epavin» ■ 

thetih time ^^s Vhole etruoture 
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not ueem to be composed of two parts, but would be blended into a 
unit. 

• .^O doors are shown in each classtoom, one in the front and one 
in the rear end of each room. These open directly out beneath the 
^iiolas and mto the court. The width of the court, as shown in 
me Rawing, is 30 feet. This will not separate the two parts of the 
biding too far, and at the same time it will give sufficient room for 
the open-air tlieater .and the court to accommodate not only tlie 
members but the patrons and friends of the school. . 

In order to get a little more clearly before the reader tlie idea ir. 
.n^d m drawing tiiese plans, the foUowing uses of this open-air 
theater are suggested: In the first place, aU tlie children in the school 
could be gathered from tlieir classrooms to these seats in a minute or 
^o, because the children of each room could march separately hnd 
du-ectly to the theater. Hence, in good weather, the morning’s 
exercises, for the whole school should be conducted here. Chorus - 
work throughout the day, or regular classes from any of the rooms 
where blackboards' are not necessary, could bo conducted herd. 
Entertainments of all kinds, weather permitting, could be given 
without any danger of disturbing the school building, and, above all 
in the open air. The pergolas offer an exceUent opportunity for 
^ple decoration for evening entertainments; two or three dozen 
lighted Japanese lanterns hung frop tiie beams of tlie pergolas would 
make a beautiful picture. The rear court could be used as a stage 
And Its convemence to cloakrooms and classrooms would easily sug- 
gest how these might bo used as dressing rooms whence the actors 
could emeige without the need of curtains. Flowers, plants, and 
shrubs m tlus rear court could be arranged wiUi the idea that the • 
space IS to be utilized for a speaker’s platfortA, for a theater stage, or 
for the conductor of a chorus. 

Neighborhood clubs, fanners’ institutes, and all tlie social and edu- 
cational gatherings of the neighborhood might utilize this open-air 
theater, , ^ 

It ^ be evident to anyone considering the proper site for such' 
a binidmg that the amphitheater se^ts could be more easily aJid 
artistic wy placed if the building were situated with these seats rest- 
jjag against a hillside or a convenient mound about which were vines 
and shrubs andT trees. 

• "5?* of seats in this amphitheater should be About 16 ' 

i^es a^d the lower tiers should be adapted to the smaller 
Jil^ei^ juid be about 12 or 14 inches high. The width of the seat 
^0^ ^ gr^af enou^ to prdvide space iust behind the back rest 
S those mtting immedia1%.bftfand, aQ4thus keep them 

from wifi^thahafitopf 
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No one who has not felt the delight of quch an auditorium as this 
can be expected to appreciate fully the pleasures and comforts it 
brings. In this auditorium, questions of ventilation do not ^nter, 
and it would certainly emphasize in a striking way to aU the people 
who might frequent it that there is far less danger of taking cold in 
the open ^r, when properly clothed, thflCn in ill-ventilated rooms; 
Such an open-air ^‘room’^ as this would be the most useful, the most 
delightful, and most educational place about the whole building. 

The cross pergolas connecting the centers of the two buildings 
should be 12 feet wide at least, and a bubbling fountain should be 
erected at their center. The waste from this could be piped directly^ 
to a waste-vrater exit in one of the basements. A fountain located 
at this point would be easily accessible to all of tl ^ children and to 
anyone else attending exercises in the theater. If it shoiJd seem 
necessary to^ave more than one fountain, they could be arranged 
for at the same point. 

The classrooms receive light from one side only, to the left of the 
children when seated at their dfesks. Each window is 3 feet wide, 

8 feet high, and is sot 4 feet above the floor.. Instead of the ordinary, 
sliding sash, casement widdows should be supplied to this building, 
which would open directly out and be sS hinged (ihd guarded that 
they could be held at any point without danger of being broken by^ 
the wind.. Plate 26B is inserted to show this window arrange- 
ment in one of the semvopen-air rooms of a» Louisville school build- 
ing. This type of window sash calls for special care in construction 
and arrangement, but can be imitated with success in a rural school* 

This building'would easily accommodate 140 to 160 pupils of the 
elementary grades and lOOL^of high-school grade. 

Several serious omissions in rooms needed in such a building 
this have doubtless occurred to the reader; no library, no workrooms, 
and no offices for the teachers have been planned. They have been 
purposely left out of this plan; not that they are not absolutely essen- 
tial, but that they could be provided in separate buildings.* This form 
of building permits of front ex^naion without any serious disturhance 
to its unity. In drawing these plans wthout these several roomsj^ 
the thing in mind h/is been the construction of four clas8ixK)ms, with 
the accessories mentioned, at the very lowest possible cost. By re- 
ferring to theiphotographs representing the model it will be seen 
that the hipped roofs of each half of the buiidkig.are low, with wide 
eaves, and hence that all the walls are of the same height. If th<i 
building. were coi^tructed of wood, each pi^e of studding would be 
of the same length, provided the foundations were levd% ^Altogether 
the constaructioi^ & ^educed to its simp]l(^t elernen^, Specially as the / 
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These plans are oflfered, not as perfect and complete models, but 
as hinta toward greater utilization of the open air for classes, assem- 
blies, and general social work. ^ 

The building should be located on ample ground, and the trees 
shrubs, and gardening effects should be made to harmonize with the 
atmosphere of freedom and space sugges^ad by the courts and the 
open-air theater. ^ 

Th^ks we due Mr. William B. Ittner, of St. Louis, for the con- 
stnjction of the model on floor plans furnished him. The photo- 
graphs do not give an adequate idea of the beauty of the model. 

Plate 1 1 A represenu a one-teacher rural school in York County, S. t. 
The floor plan (fig. n) shows a.classboom 24 by 32 feet, a cloak- 
room 16 by 6 feet, a teacher’s room 8 by 6 feet, and a workroom 12 
. by 24 feet. 'Die op«n porch is plainly shown in the view. There 
are t^ee outside doors, two leading into the classroom and one into 
cloaboom. The wdndowa of the classroom are well grouped on 
the left side of the pupils, and two windows open in the rear. The 
locations of the windows in th3 workroom and the teacher’s room 
are shown in the floor plan. 

This buildmg, though it is far above the average, could be im- 
proved in the following ways: 

^ A basement could easily be constructed beneath it. An eximina^ 
tion of the photograph shows that the building is resting upon narrow 
bnck piers. 

A budding like this 50 feet in length, if placed on high ground or 
preferably, ground sloping t^ the rear, would offer easy opportunity 
for installing m the basement a furnace which would heat the class- 
Twm, the workroom, and the teacher’s room. The basement would ’ 
offer abundant space for the installatiqn of toilets and baths and a 
workroom for the boys, the workroom on the main floor being re- 
sted for the girls. With this change there would be no" reason for 
the rear door opening froiff the classroom; hence the space devoted 
. to the cloakroom and the teacher’s room could be lengthened 2 feet 
^ toe cloafaoom toortened-slightly, and toe teacher’s room could then 
^ tra^ormed mto a library and teacher’s room with more satisfac- 
tory dimensiwiB. 




m cloakroom would be safer and better lighted if a large window 
tMk toe place of the door. Pupils would then havo-to enter the 
^akroom from the classroom, thus giving the teacher complete con- 
trol and preventing many annoyances. 

The foUo^ drawing (fig. 12) represents a r^anged floor plan 
for tom buddi^. Nachange would be necessary except to introduce 
i^toiw- in the cloakroom instead of a door, to close the rear door 
from toe classroom, a^d to widen toe window in toe Hbrky to 4 feet. 


1 
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Instead of the two windows in the r^ar being at the same height 
above the floor as those on the left of the pupils, they should be set at 
least 6 feet above the floor, so that the blackboard could extend 
across the roar end. These windows could then be used only for 
“breeze’’ in hot weather. / 

The original drawing shows a platform W the teacher set near the 
frPnt door. The drawings for the floor plan show no platform, ond.^ 
the desk of the teacfier is move<l to the opposite side of the room. 
This is a better position,- because the children’s eyes are shielded from 
looking tow^ard the windows when attending to the teacher, and the 
teacher’s desk is out of th^^ay of the children going to and from the 
cloakroom before and after school; further, it would give the teacher 
better position for managing the classes and bettor supervision over 
workroom, library, and cloakroom. 

Somo objection might bo offered to the length of tlyB building in 
comparison with its width, and were it not for the simple bnt rather 
graceful porch, this objection would carry more weight. As it is, the 
building dobs not look out of proportion and show^s good lines. ' 
Figure^ 13 and Plate 40A represent tha floor }>lans and an outside 
view of a one-tcaehcr nirul s^chool designed by J. II. Felt & Co., 
archit^ts, Kansas City, Mo.* Those plans anticipate either the con- 
struction of a now^ buOding or the remodeling of an old building. For 
example, if an old building ih the form of a classroom without any of 
the conveniences attached were enlarged by adding the hall with its 
attached cloak rocks, the workroom, the nicho for the hoater, and the 
various other clomonts in the front of Uio building, Ity rearranging the 
window's, and changing the doors, it w^Rd bo an easy matter to make 
over an insanitary and inconvenient one-room building into this 
hygienic and modem structure. 

There are certain features of this building worthy of attention: The 
nicho in wiiich the heater is placed could be made fireproof at little 
expense. The fuel need not be carried into tho house. The exits for 
the foul air are brought into contact with tho chimney, and in this 
way tho niovomont of the wr is hastened. The workroom is shown 
with folding doors between it and the main schoolroom. Those doors 
may bo loft open, or they may be closed in case the work \nthifi this 
room disturbs the pupils ind-ho classroom. A blackboard may be 
placed imdor tho high windows in tho roar, as well as on the wall in the 
front of tho schoolroom. Further, if tho windows on the right side of 
the workroom were placed higher, say 7 feet above the floor, a black- 
• board conld be introdue'ed across the entire end of this room, which 
would seem desirable. If the wdndowrs on the loft of the classroom * 
were all moved back nearer tho loft rear comer, as the children sit at 

1 naoki dM «rohltocti for thft ON of thlf nvi»od floor ptou ood tho photofnph of tho huAdlo^ ^ 
4Cr742®-^Bull. 12— 14 7 . 
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their desks, better light would be obtained, because less of it would 
be in the children’s eyes. \ 

This plan could be improved somewhat by slight reconstruction, 
the result of which should be a building with a single workroom 
for all, one cloakroom, a teacher’s rpom, a library, and a classroom. 



9 




fio. IS.— Floor plan of model one-room school, sbowing seat room. J. H. Felt A Co., Kaniaa City, 

Mo., arcbltecte. 

If a baaement could be constructed under this building, it could be 
used for the furnace and such other conveniences as community con- 
ditions would warrant. Without a basement & jacketed stove could 
be ^et as indicated. A separate flue should be constructed in the 
to furnish opportunity to use a small range for domestic 
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scieaco vork. If it seemed best to separate the workroom intcv^iii* 
parts, a partition could be erected between the door and the 
the workroom. 



^ C lay/ 't.oom 
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bi'ovc: 



Pto. 14.— Floor pUui of a typical old school bufldtsg (see also p. 116). 


Figures 15 and *16 show a building that is not a one-room building, 
but a ono^teaoher building.* . It is really a fivo-rooin building, Them 



^ = V ^ 

A piawn by Bobart dt Cheneyi archltoota, San 
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is a splendid workroom, -beautifully lighted, with provision for a 
■mall r^e for work in Cookery. This workroom is 7 feot wide and 
approximately 21 foot long and wiU accommodate aU the older boyn 
and girls of the ordinary rural school. ,Tho uses to which this room 
can be put will bo limited largely by the ability and foresight of the 
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Flo.I6.-Front snd atde «leV8tloo, ou».rpom school, Holart A Chsnsy, Arohlwots, Baa Franotsco CaL 

tciicher ia charge^ Manual training in wood work, all sorts of draw 
mg work; modermaking for farm bama, farmhouses, and outbuild- 
mgs; studying germination of soods and growth of plants; cooking; 
designing; cutting; sewing; an^J aU other kinds of work relating© 
home 6. aod school life may be done in this workroom if the teacher 
• W and power to outline and direct the work. . * ' 
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If a baaement wore pioporly constructed under tliis building and 
nummg water, with tln^ necessary sowago disposal, wore available, 
sanitary toilets and baths could bo installed; a furnace also could be 
used instead of the jacketed stove suggested in this plan. If a fur- 
nace is installed, inlets should be sot to boat the cla-ssrooiu, the work- 
room, and the librarj', which should open from the innef walls about 
8 foot above the floor, and the outlets should bo near-by at the floor 
lino. The furnace would enable the small room slrown'in the draw- 
ing M fuel room to bo thrown into the workroom; or bet tor still, tlio 
partition and chimney could bo moved farther to tho front, and two 
workrooms, one for tho boys and one for tho girls, bo made. 

By studying these drawings it will bo seen that tho plans conteiuplato 
a construction with cement plaster either of fireproof tile or of framed 
^d galvanized stool lath and a tile roof. But tho form of this build- 
ing lends itself to almost, any kind of durable material. 

Tho building will accommodate 35- to 40 pupils without crowding. 

_ Should tho hinged form of windows shown not bo available in th o local 
markets, tho ordinary sliding sash can bo used, d'he w indows shiudd 
be sot 4 foot above the floor. When tho upper parts of tho windows 
are stationary, as hero shown, ventilation is not so oasily elTocted- 
when arranged as transoms, they are out of roach and gimcrally' use- 
less. Tho hinged form of window's hero called for will make it pos- 
sible td turn this classroom into an ojim-air roi)m by merely swinging 
all-of the windows out. In larger buildings, where forced veutilarieu 
is used, tho horizontal division of windows is lo.s.s objecdionuble. 

This plan can he oasily ada})tcd so as to make a splendid one- teacher 
rural school. ' 

tlates 21, 22, 23 are ropi^ctiojis of photographs of tho Cross- 
Toads School in Mneon Coun^^ 111. Tho bureau is under obligation 
to State Supt. Francis G. Blair ajul tlie State printer of Illinois for ' 
tho use of the photographs fiom which these outs were inado. 

The building was designeil by Mr. V. C. Zimmerman, of Chicago. 

It represents an unusually good type of country school ajid is worthy . 
of careful study by school oflicers who can afford to construct a 
building of tliis size and equip it as indicated. Some features of 

this school deserve esjieeial attentton. 

In the first place, from plate 21 and other views one can see that 
^e ■pindows are closely grouped and occupy almost tho entire cast 
aide of tho building. By reference to plate 23B it will he seen that 
the windows 3b not extend to the ceiling by ahoui 2 feet. If the . 
front one of these seven windows had been oUmin^d and tho rest 
of the windows had beeri set higher from tho floetf- Bay 4 feet, and 
had extended within at least 1 foot of the c(‘iliog, bhlter lighting 
honditiona would have prevailed j for the light then would , have 
earned across the room better and have been better adjusted to 
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the eyes of the pupils when seated at their desks If the wmdows 
haibeen set as thus suggested,, ample glass surface would have been 
afl^ded, yet the disturbance duo4o the light from the front window 
shining directly into the eyes <>f some of tlie children as they atUmd 
to the teacher would have been largely eliminated. On the whole 
the lighting of tins building is unusually good, but it would have 
been more satisfactory if the windows had been arranged as sug- 
gested. The narrow inullions between the windows an' very com- 
mendable and the whole appearance of the elevation is })feasing. 

Plate 22B, r(*presontijig tlie interior, shows a good arrangement 
of the desks with one row close to the AnndowB. This gives ample 
aisle space and. serves to introduce without appreciable crowding 
sbe rows of desks. But if tlie lower part of the \nndows had been, 
placed higher nl)c)ve the floor, tln n'. wouhl have becji less expl)sure 
to the cold on the part of the ehildnui who sit on the benches close 
to the windows. 

Plate 23B shows small n‘ur \yindows wliich can h(‘ used for 
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tUati(»n ill h(^t weatluu*. Th(‘y/caji be dasily covered with a shad© 
‘diiiij;g the cold \\ijiter mouths Avhen tJicro wilbbe no need for oj>en- 
ing them. It is rather unfortunate that no blackboard appears 
on the side ojn^osite the \\ijidows and that the blackboards are 
placed only in flic nuir and in tlu‘ front. There an* two sj)aces on' 
the west side wall that could. have b(*en us(*d V(*ry satisfactorily for 
board \\n)rk‘by the jni])ils and that would have made it easier for all 
to see. TTow(‘vcr, th(‘se are inijior i)oijits of no great significance. 
It is evident the'^fe^deboards are made of slate and wtU set. It 
may be suggested. that the teacher’s desk should be placed on the 
w(*st side of ^the room instead :>n the east, as uulicated in figure^ 
17. This would prevent those children sitting 4ii the northwest part 
of the room from having to look towarcl, the windows when attending ' 
to the teacluir while seated at her desk. 

It wiU-bo olWrvcd that transolUH arc placed above all the doonB. 
j Elsewhere it has been said that transoms in Hchoolliou^(*s of this type, 
and for that niatior in practically aU t} 7 )es, arc a delusion and a 
snare’. Tliey are rureiy used, nearly always dirty, and generally out 
of order. In one of those photograplft, however, it appears that. two 
of the transoms aro open, and the teacher in tliis school may be able 
to U8C them to some advantage. 

The warm-air registers in the floor, warm the pupils^ feet arul dry 
their clothes, bpt they Mho introduce'^ deal of dirt and dust 

which falls into them, and after Hryin'g risep in the room to settle 
on furniture and on all ledges. It >Voiild haye been botlcr if these 
registers had been plact'd in the wall 8 foot above the floor, and ifv 
Boxne special provision had been made in a conveniipt ajid out of 
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the way place in the room for a fixed bench with a rejnstor opening 

Lwothr ‘•>0 'Mdrc's feot and do4 

The arduted. has introduced the usual tower. The huUdine 

“"'® ‘“““'■‘fu' if this tower had boon 
left off the roof would have, been more secure fmm rain, and con- 
slderahlo exjmnsa l^uld have been saved.. Ewdently this tower 
was built chiefly to accomiiiodato the flatniole. It is Vttor in all 
places where there is sufficient room, as there is at this buUdine t! 
put a flagpole in the ground, and thereby make the flag much Lre 

i ■ ♦ . ' 
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viflible. 


Pio. 17.— 'Floo^plttji, Crossroads School, Mauoo Co., ni. 


flag with much greamr intimacy ihanTey 0 = h 1 ttut o1 
re^ and more or less out of sight on the top 1 the huUding. 

The basement and floor plans reproduced are worthy of stiidv 

the- photographs. The whole space^under the 
budding has been excavated and furnishes a fiima™ “om a coal 
room, a stairway to the basement, and a large weilighted ro“m 

Irfe^ffid bl!^y a ** •“*" ‘>« >-<'S>^t‘«f that somewhere in this 
lalTr iv“ . pto^n was not made for interior flush todets 
Vd battog facdjtiee. The use of the basement for plaCm «d 

kehop is a splendid idea,e but in the cUmal« of lUinSs outaide 
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\toaets often necessitate the exposure of the children to inclement 
and cold weather in winter. The buildbig deserves a septic-tank 
disposal and a pressure- tank water supply, which would h^ve made 
posaiblo flush toilets, drinking fountains, and shower baths. In 
the plan of the basement an^a spaces are* in trod lick'd about the • 

I vindows so as Ho allow larger windows, and thereby get more light 
into the basement rooms. 

K The floor plan of the building shows a cloateuom for the. boys 
and one for the girls, a library, and a vestibule. Evidently when 
the buildhig w us cpnetructed two more windows were added ^ the 



^ Fig^ 8.— Dasement plan, Cro9sroad3 School, llacon'Co., 111. V *■ 

east Bide of the classroom than are shown in the floor planaf It is 
more than probable that if the five windows shown in the floor plan i 
had been made higher and moved sligjitly to tLe rear better lighting 
w'ould have resulted than now obtains. 

^ Tho various suggestions herein made must bo understood as 
Buggefstions,’ not as criticisms, for tliis builduig is unusually attractive , ^ 

and carefully planned, and is to be commended to all wdio are inter- 
ested in tho construction of a high type of country-school building. 

Plate W representa an attractive ono-tcachor rural schoolhouse 
in district No. 9, Canandaigua, Ontario County, N. Y., and also 

I 
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the abandoned building which this new building displaced.* The 
floor plan, as will be seen (fig. 19), shows the classroom 24 feet long 
and 21 feet ^de, large enough to accominodate about 25 or 30 
pupils of such )^es as attend country schools. 

The orientation of the bxiilding is such as to sectire effective light- 
ing from the four windows facing the east. Two full-length windows 
are placed in the rear on the north. These would bo valuable in 
hot weather, but for the purpose of lighting they are more trouble^ 
some than helpftil. They must introduce some trying shadows tO ' 
Vorlttrs in the rear of the room, and will certainly make it very hard 
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on the ©yes of the teacher, who must face them whenever sho is in 
the ^ront^bf the room. It would have been bettor if these windows 
had been only half length, with the bottoms 8 feet above the floor. 
The children then would have been more carefully shielded in winter 
from the cold winds entering about the sash; the troublesome shad- 
ows would have been largely elinainated; opportunity for a breeze 
^uld still be afforded; and most certainly the teacher would have 
been relieved* addition, blackboards could have been sot on this 
wall under such \ indows, if additional blackboards should evor^be 
' needed. ^ 

^ ^ iU0id br ICiM AUm O. ItoOotlnx, editor of the OokmU Btnel Bohool LeelM (see toL % 

" IIOwl,p^UBkBiptHnher.l«Ut>* ^ ^ . 
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The height of the lower eush above the floor and the proximity of 
the tops of the windows to the ceiling are not apparent, but th© 
grouping of the lateral windows is good, and this small room con b© 
well lighted /rom the four windows, iOhe shades are handled intelli- 
gently. The interior decoration of the room is tasteful, and the 
placing of the blac^tboards excellent. The color scheme used is as 
follows: The coiling and the [side walls as far down as the picture 
molding are cream color; the main part of the room is pale green; the 
library is terra cotta; the fireplace in the library is red pressed brick. 

The library, with the sliding doors, fireplace, and furniture, is 
especially attractive and is, no doubt, the most alluring place in the 
building to the older pupils and the patrons of the school. The 
rather unique lobby, the stairways to the basement, and the simple 
attractive porch .are all commendable. 

In the drawing the hot-air register is apparently shown opening 
through the floor. In practice this might become decidedly objec- 
tionable. Tlio dirt and dust from the floor would certainly enter 
such a register and be scattered through the room by the upward 
movement of the currents of warm air. The proper place for this 
register is in the central part of the wall between the library and the 
classroom. This position would not only prevent a great loss ^ heat 
through the use of a long duct in the basement^ (it is assxuned that 
the oao chimney serves both the fireplace and the heater), but wpuld 
prevent the warmed fjesh air from shortcircuiting over the heads 
of the children and going directly out the exit and the fireplace. 
This would certainly happen if tho register is located as shown in 
the floor plan. . i 

One excellent feature of this building is its simplicity.^ There ar® 
no towers or excrescences of any sort. A country carpenter can build 
it at a minimum expense for lumber and millwork. 

The tasteful treatment of the gwden is especially to be commanded. 
There is a hedge of Lombardy poplars forming both a'pfaaing 
background and a windbreak on the ^est. In addition to these, 
there are 9 elms, 1 white pine, 8 Norway maples, 1 Norway fipmee, 
3 hemlocks, 1 English walnut, 24 dogwoods, 1 shrub of white honey- 
suckle, 24 shrubs of spiroa, 24 Dorothy Perkins rosebushes, and 24 
shrubs of %arberry. Tl;eso names arc cited to show what can be 
done to beautify and instruct in nahiro work on a school lot of 1 acre. 

The spirit tUat nfado tlic Canandaigua school possible is indicated 
in^tho following statement by Mr. Booth, 'the district suj>erintejadentr 

My reason for the work in dbtrict^ No. 9, Canandaigua, wa^ that the echoolhousa 
and ita grounds were the most neglected places in the neighborhood. A l)eautiful 
lakc^shore drive passing homes with all modem improvements^ hich were a pleasure 
to look on, presented in marked contrast tho place i| which boys and girls, the beet 
""^anets from these homee, were receiving theia education. The echoolhousb was built 
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^ in 1819, the deed calling for no more ground than that on which the building was to 
■tand, The outhousee were on land that belonged to the public highway. 

At the time I took up the work, many of the school patrona felt that the wisest 
plan was to close the school and send the pupils to town. I do not beUeve in this 
method when it is poeBibfe to avoid it. I believe that children are better ccred for 
near their homes than when they go to and ' ^m school in a carryall, with an indiffer- 
ent driver and no supervision; remaining in town all day. where, in order to 
order and a fair citizenship, we must have churches, Y. II. C. A.’s, and a police force. 

Very often the reason for closing the rural school and sending children to town is 
because it ih cheaper and the patrons are not willing to assume the duties of the school 
and dignify those duties by their interest and cooperation. In our district to-day 
I am happy to say that we are hearing little of the cjoeing of rural schools. 

One of the first things I did was to ask Mr. F. G . Benham, who owned' the farm of’ 
which the school lot was a part, to give us an acre of land. This was at once granted 
on condition that I could carry out the plan 'of improvement. I thenappealed to the 
ci&ens of the village who enjoy the lake drive for help in the enterprise, and re- 
- ceir-cd $300. A meeting of the taxpayers was next called, at which a resolution ac- 
cepting the money and land was passed and a levy of $2,000 made. Then, with the 
um^ efforts of school commission and people, we accomplished the election of a trus- 
tee in sjunpathy with the work wo wore trying to perform. 

V ith the gift of land and money , and $2,000 of the district money, we went to work. 
We had an engineer of good standing to lay out the grounds, and I think this was a 
^ most important stop. W e next engaged a good architect, who said at once that our 
plans could notrbe carried out with the amount of money we had. I told him that I 
was raised on a farm and never lifted a stone when I could roll one, and I believed we 
could do it. I proceeded, however, to get more interest and help. The workmen 
entered into the spirit of the thing, working hard and overtime and deducting a goodly 
amount froin their bills. By the end of the year all was finLdied and paid for. 

But tlM is not all. Later there was donated to the school a swing, which is a be- 
ginning in the interest of recreation apparatus for the boys and girls. We then re- 
membered that we had a friend in the gas and oU business. I asked him it be woiQd 
like 1o have the honor of presenting us with i/Btoel flagpole. As a demoastraUon of 
his response, wo now have a flag flying trom a 40-foot steel polo set in concrete. There 
are many persons who like lo do things if ^ey have definite understanding of the need 
and value of their contributions. 

We are now planning for an endowment fund, the interest of which will bo used 
for the care and improvement of the school grounds, the district to look out for U>e 
building. The raising of an endowment fund is valuable for the community. It 
looking ahead, a consideration of the future. 


, The following reproductions of photographs of tho Silas Willard 
School, of Galesburg, 111., are worthy of study by those who are 
considering consolidation and are seeking tho best typo of consoli- 
dated rural or village school. Some of the features in this school 
deserve special attention. 

In tho first place, tho classrooms are provided with skylighting as 
well as 'mth supplemental side lighting. By reference to plate 34, 
and their eflfect this type of lighting will bo clearly seen. The 
question whether skyUghto such as these are necessary or even 
b^pful in this type of school building can not be answered without 
making certain reservations. There are conditions, in smoky cities 
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and in localities with much dark, cloudy weather, where skylightBi 
are helpful, particularly in one-story buildings. Generally speaking, 
however, if buildings are properly ouentated and if the requisite 
amount of glass surface is correctly set in the walls, unilateral lighting 
is to be preferred for classrooms not over 24 feet wide to any com- 
bination of sky and la ter^ lighting. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the windows shown in the 
rear of these classrooms could either have been left out to.^dvantage 
or have -been made half length and set at least 8 feet above the floor. 
They certainly are not needed for Ught, and if on warm days a breeze 



KfO. 20.— Main floor plan, Silos WlUani School. 

is desirable tho small high windows would serve this purpose without 
exposing tho teacher to tho glare of thcso low windows. 

These beautiful classrooms could bo well lighted by sotting in the 
Walls to the left of the pupils one-fifth as much glass surface as there 
is floor space, provided tho windows were set 4 feet abov^ tho floor 
and were extended to at leccst 6 inches from the ceiling, thus throwing 
the light well across the room. Close examination of the interior 
viewB will show that skylighting does not give as good iUuminatioQ^^ 
on the blackboard as on the desks, e,nd the floor. This is not a ' 
serious objection for classrooms designed for tho upper grac^ee, but it ^ 
needs to be pointed out. It should be said that the light introduced 
l^y these skyli^is is diffus^ north l^t and is very soft, < 
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Anotliei^ special feature of this excellent building is the well-lighted 
• and commodious basement, designed to be used for assembly and for 
{general community gatherings. It has a stage and an excellent 
floor for dancing, drills, gymnastic work, etc. A basenyant is not 
a the beet place for an assembly room,- but often it m necessary, through 

ack of funds, to attempt to meet the demands for an assembly room 
in the next best way. This basementr room? as will be observed, is 
not more than 3J feet below the level of the ground; and as the 
bmlding is situated on ground higher than the surrounding territory 
the room can be so underdrained as to render it dry and wholesome. 
The basement walls can he built of concrete and either finished to a 





^mooth surface or fac^ with light glazed brick or tile. This would 
improve the illumination and make the room more sanitary. 

^ • The arrangement and treatment of the hall deserve a few words of 
explanation. By reference to Plate 35A it will be seen that all of the 
rooma open off this one central halL The skylight gives the hall 
beautiful illu mina tion without Uie use of any auxiliary outside 
‘windows. The only objection to this arrangement is that the toilets 
are Irather too oonapiouous. This objection could be readily pb via ted 
in future bi^dipgB of this type. 

. WorloKKMiis and baths are supplied, and a central hot-air and fan 
«ys^^ l^t^ TeQtilatioQi.. The traiwms over the 
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doors and the glass in the doors could have been left out to advantage 
and with economy. 

Taken all in all, the building is excellent and beautifully simple in 
construction. It has been introduced for the consideration of those, 
as mentioned above, who are charged with the construction of small 
country high schools, consolidated country schools, or village ele- 
mentary schools. ^ 

Tlio interesting sc^ol bjuilding represented by the accompanyiifg 
reproductions of photographs and floor plans ‘ is in use at Cocoanut 
, Grove, Fla. It is representative of a new iyipe for the South and is 
worthy the s^udy of all school people who are charged with building 







village schools, country high schools, or consoli^datcd country schools. 
It is especially adati^ed to conditions whore the population is increas- 
ing and where additions are anticipated, for additions can bo added 
at a minimum of expense and with practically no disturbance to the 
original building. This is a desideratum of no small moment. For 
example, the country consolidated schools and the country high 
schools are still somewhat in the experimental stage, especially with 
reference to the number of pupils they will ultimate!^ accommodate. 
This form of building permits additions to meet the needs and without 
doing any violence to the architectural ideal set forth in the first units. 
It thus waitants £he use of permanent materials, such ^ concrete or 
stone, and, hence, in the long run will prove economical 
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or, if t^e climate is sufficiently mild in winter, fireplaces could be 
installed at small expense. When the windows and the system of 
heating are correctly arranged with due regard to the demands of 
ventilation, fresh air can be introduced by proper* manipulation of 
the windows, and thus much annoyance and expense may be saved. 

This brings up the matter of the location of the windoT^ in this 
building, both as shown in the floor plans and in the photographs.^ 
It would have been very much better if the light had been admitted 
from oho side only. If double the number of windows had been 
placed in one side, and breeze windows— that is, short windows set 8 
fect^ove the floor — had been set on the other side of the classroom, 
the"fchting would have been far more -satisfactory and the ventilation 
i|\oi||evonly distributed Unilateral lighting of classrooms is tho only 
jusMablo method (see chap. 6). The height above the floor of the 
lowTr part of the windows is 3i foot. For the advanced classes 4 
feet w^ould have been better. . The lower part of the windows shoijld 
always be above the level of the eyes of the children when seated at 
their desks. 

If the windows had been grouped on one side of the classrooms, as 
suggested, and even the same form of sash used as is shown, the class- 
rooms of this building could be almost instantly turned into prac- 
' ticnlly open-air rooms. If the sashes were made in one piece and 
either hinged at the top and opening in, so that they might be drawn 
up to the coiling, leaving the \^dow space entirely open, or possibly 
pivoted in the center, another advantage would have been gained. 
In fact some ci the windows in tliis building are pivoted.* 

On account of the immediate demand for a small assembly room, 
the classroom opposite has been made too wide for economical con- 
struction and classroom work. In low structures of this typo the 
classrooms should never be over 24 feet wide, and preferably 22 feet 
if the number 6f pupils in each classroom does not exceed 30 or 35. 
Those who build aft er tliis model would do bet ter to sacrifice the width 
of the temporary assembly room to the classroom than to expand 
the classroom for the sake of the temporary assembly room. The 
two smaller classrooms in front are approximately correct in size 
and proportion. 

The cloakrooms should receive their ventilation and lighting 
imixiediately from the outside instead of from the classroom. \This 
change could bo easily made by simply extending the partition to 
the oujter wall and opening a window.' Doors to the cloakrooms 
could then bo set in the most convenient places. 

Aside from the foregoing suggestions,. oply praise and commenda- 
tion are to be given to tliis building for its beauty and adaptability 

t According to Mr. H. II. Bundy, the nrohltcct, to thanki hit due lor tlic photogmpba nnd dimw. 

iDfibmrep^oood. ^ v. 

40742®— BuU. 12— ■ > 4 
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The one-teacher ruroJ school described in the following specifica- 
tions and illustrated by figures 5, 8, and 24, is from plans drawn by 
Mr, J. Sibley, one of the rural-school supervisors of Alabama. 
It is designed to accommodate 10 to 45 pupils, and, as will be seen, 
has a workroom, a tool room, two cloakrooms, and a library in 
addition to the classroom. The dimensions of each room are shown 
on the floor plan. The height of iho ceiling is to bo Infect ^b^veen 
ceiling joi.sts and floor joists, making the distance between finished 
floor and finished (‘eiling approxii^nately 11 feet S inches. Other 
dimen.sions will appear in the specifications. 

8i’kcificatio.\s for Onk-Teacher Ruhal School. 

The building in to l)o 18 inches above ground. Tlio corner pillars to bo 8 by 32 
inchcH; other j)i liars to ho 8 by 16 inrhd Sills to he 1 \>y 8 inches.^ One sill to pass 
through renter of the buiMing and be Biij)j)ortcd by S by 16 inrh pillar. Joists to 
be 2 by 10 inches, set 20 inrhoH 0. Stinls to be 2 by 4 inches, Fct24 inchee O. C, 
Ceiling joi.sts to bo 2 by 6 inches, ect 24 inches 0. C. Ceiling joists over teacher’s 
library, vestihiib, cloakrooijis, and tool room to be 2 by 4 inches, set 24 inches O. 0. 
Rafters to be 2 by 4 inches, set 24 inches 0. C., and well brjcecl by a tie across from 
rafter to rafter— tliLs tio to be j)laccd about half way of each mfter. Building to be 12 
feet between ceiling joists and floor joisW<. blackboards to be 4 { 0*01 wide, 30 inches 
from the floor, and to run around thr(‘c pides of the room where there are no opening. 

If no weights are to bo u.sotl on windows, window frames arc to be made so that 
the top SiVMh can be let dow'n 12 incliea from tlio top by means of a hinged strip, which 
forms a part of the blind pto]\ and i.s tho widtli and thickness of sash. 

The following bill of lumber and oibor material is requiri'd: 

Lumber: 

9 pieces, 4 by 8 inches by 18 fwl — Sills. 

4 pieces, 4 by 8 inches by 10 feet — Sills. 

62 pieces, 2 by 10 inches by 16 feet. — Floor joists. 

26 pieces, 2 by 6 inchcfl by 24 fiKd— Ceiling joMs BOt 24 inches 0. C. 

13 pieces, 2 by 4 inches by 14 feet — Celling joists set 21 inches 0. C. 

24 pieces, 2 by 4 inches by 20 feet — Rafters. 

8 pieces, 2 by 4 inches by 20 feet — Cripples. 

8 pieces, 2 by 4 inches by 1C feet — Cripples, 

12 pieces, 2 by 4 inchee by 14 feet— Oripplep. 

8 pieces, 2 by 4 inches by 12 feet — Crlpplc.s. 

10 pieces, 2 by 4 inches by 10 feet— Cripjjlos. 

8 pieces 2 by 4 inches by 14 foot — llipps — spliced. 

33 pieces 1 by 6 inches by 20 feet — Ridge saddle and roof braces. 

30 pieces 2 by 4 inches by IG feet — Plates. 

100 pieces 2 by 4 inches by 12 feet — -Studding. 

41 pi^ea 4 by 4 inches by 12 feet — Studding poets. 

18 M N6. 2 shingles. m 

1,200 square feet sheathing. 

2,000 square foetKo. 2 flooring. 

2.850 square feet weatherboarding, | by 6 inches. 

6.850 square feet ceiling required (approximately); for each room divide as fol- 
lows: Classroom, 2,685 square feet; workroom, 1,485 eqiiaro feet; 'vestibule and 
teacher's library, 1,415 square feet; cloakrooms and tool room, 1,100 square feet 
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Lumber — Continued . 

3 pieces li by 12 inchew by 10 feet— Treats. 

3 pieces 1 by 7 inches by io feet^Risers. 

,, 1 piece 2 by 12 inches by 14 feet— Stringers. 

■ Windows: 

18 windows 10 by IS inches — 12 lights and frame complete. 
2 single sash 10 by IS inches— 1 Rights and frame complete. 



Fio, 2d."F)oor plan for onfr-teacher rural school of minimum cost. 

Boon: 

1 door 3 by 7 feet by IJ inches — No. 2 and frame complete. 

4 doors 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 8 inches by 1 J inches— No. 2 and frame complete. 
^ 1 double door 5 by 7 feet by 13 ^ inchea— No. 2 and frame complete. 

WO feet of quarter round. 

Two 6-inch T, 0. thimbles. 

^ Bricks and lime: 1^100 for chimhey; 540 for pillars; 1,200 underpinning: 4 barrels 
' lime. ^ 
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NaiIb: Onok^20d.; l^kegaSd.; 2kegfl6d.; 00 pounds shingle; 20 pounds finishing. 
Locks: 6 rirn locks; 1 froul-door lock. 

Ilinges: 7 pairs hinges, by 3J inches, loose pin; 3 pairs hinges, fur single’ sash. 
Transom lifts: 3 transom lifts— 1 for each single sash. 

Paint for house- outsido and inside door frames: 100 pounds white lead, 10 gallons 
linseed oil, 2 pounds lampblack. 

Classroom: Walls, 4 packages kalsomine — light buff; ceiling, 2 jnickagea kafeomine— 
cream. 



Workroom: WaUs, packages kalsomine — light buff; ceiling, 1 ]>ackago kalsuinioe — 
cream. 

Teachoip’ library, cloak room,* and vestibule: ^^all8, 3 j>ackages kalsoruiuo— light buff; 
ceilingi^l pacloigo kalsomine — cream. 

Figure 25 represents a drawing for a floor plan of a ono-teachor 
rural school reduced almost to the limit of inexpensiveness. It con- 
tains a classroom, a fuel room, a workroom, a library and oflice 
room, and a cloakroom. The representation for this building should 

include ^ uncovered porch and a low, flat roof, with wide caves. 

\ 




This plan in the. hands of an artistic arcliitect would suggest an 
attractive building and satisfy a community yet. unable to supply 
more than its actual needs. 

Figures 26 and 27 represent drawings for floor plaji and basement of 
a two-teacher rural school. As will bo seen, these oro separate build- 
ings, connected by pergolas or a court. These pergolas can bo con- 
structed of rough timber and covered with vines. The court can be 
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well drained and w(‘ll lighted. The entrance to these toilet rooms 
should bo through tho workrooms, thus insuring privacy and* pre- 
venting additional expense in tho way of steps. Tho entrances to 
tho funmeo and fuel rooms arc indicat'd in the drawing. 

It would ])e ecojioini(*al ajul satisfactory in this huilcUng to use a 
low roof whth comparatively \vid(^ (‘aves. No towers* or belfries arc 
perm issi hie. 

Figures 28 and 20 are floor plans and basement plans designed for a 
Jhree-teachor eonsolidated rurid scliool witii a suggestion for an 
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Kio. 30.— I'lA O-tcacher rural school. 

% . — % 

open-air assembly and classroom. In addition to the cloakrooms 
opening off each classroom, Vhe floor plan shows a Hbraxy and a girls* 
workroom. Tho basoinont plan represents a *fuol and furnace room 
and an unoxcavated area, boys* toilet and workrooms, and .-girls* 
toilet and playroom. TTie ducts for heating tho rooms can be car- 
ried under tho floor of the central room, or, if a steam or hot-water 
system is used, pipes con bo managed in the same way, thus giving 
opportunity for a central heating plant for all tho rooms. Tho flue 
can bo made double, to serve both for the furnace and for a range in 
the workroom, yhe steps to tho basement rooms are indi- 

cated on the front of the buildiitg and, except in cold climates, need 




o 
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not be covered if proper drainage is insured. The door to the fuel 
and furnace room is indicated,on the south side. It may be placed 
at any other point if more convenient. The front porch is to bo left 
open, and the floor should he made of cement, so that it can be 
cleaned most easily. 

If the ground *dpon which the building is set slopes west, ^it will 
be comparatively easy to carry out the suggestions for the open-air 
^embly room. Naturally the topography of the school lot vill 
determine the best position for the open-^ theater. This school- 
house should be constructed with a comparatively flat roof and 
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BASCNCNT PLAN m 

Fio. 81.— Bisemeot plan, model niral school, KtrksriUs, Uo. 

^"ta(her wide eaves, and with a little skill on the part of the architect 
could be made a very beautiful and inexpensive building. 

Figure 30 r^resents.the floor plan for a two-teacher rural school 
building. This plan is designed with two workrooms, alibraiy, 
wparate cloakrooms for the boys and girls of each room, two full- 
sized classrooms, and two porches. These •porches should have 
wment floors dropped 2 or 3 inches below the entrance to the 
dassroo&s; The arrangement of the rConifl with reference to each 
0*^ caa be easily made out from the floor plans. 

The basement hw ou^ mifa-ancm which may be covered with 
jpl^ to the mam Btructmre. The toilets and the bath- 
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rooms are ample and can be well U^ted by using nontransparent, 
but roughened, translucent glass. This will make them private and 
at the same time give an abundance of light, especially if area ways 
are excavated. The furnace and fuel room can be lighted in the 
same way, or transparent glass can be u§ed in this room. The en- 
trance to the furnace and fuel room is made through the boys’ toilet 
and bath, and in this way expense can le. reduced and satisfactory 
results obtained. As planned, only a part of the area beneath the 
building is to be excavated. The wall, however, separating the 
area beneath the workrooms and the library should be solid and 



odors from the basement rooms to the rooms above. The toilets 
and the bathrooms should have cement floors, and a tile drain 
should surround the building, to prevent any possible seepage into 
these rooms. Naturally if running water is not furnished either by 
pressure tank or some other water supply, toilets and baths could 
not be introduced, and the^ rooms for them' could then be used as 
workrooms. 

If a hot-air furnace is used, the re^^ter ^ould be brou^t up 
OB the inner walls to a point about 8 feet above thej floor, and the 
exits should be at the floor on the same side in order to secure a good 






Chapter VIII. 

REMODELING COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSES. 


. If the reader will picture to luinsclf an old building 'with two or 
three small windows on each side, a door in the gable end, a lilgh- 
pitched roof, surmounted by some make-believe belfry or tower, and 
a small chimney emerging at the, comb of the roof near the center of 
the building; ho will have before him the exterior outline of the pre- 
vailing type of a rural schoolhouse. These buildings are usually 
of wood and rest on brick pillars, with more or less open space between 
the floor and the ground, bo that the wind sweeps through without 
hindrance. The building is generally unpainted, or, perhaps, was 
once painted. Many of the boards on tlie side are disconnected, 
showing the ribs of the structure underneath. 

Within the building wo shall probably find a box stove in the center, 
rusty and diity, possibly hoisted on halvas of bricks, or, if a little more 
caution has been exorcised, standing in a box filled with sand, into 
which the legs of the stove extend. A rusty pipe runs straiglit up 
tlxrough the ceiling into the central flue. Double benches, ranged on 
either side of the stove, face toward the back of the room, where a 
teacher’s desk surmounts a useless and troublesome platform. The 
floors are single, made of rough boards, and the cracks are more or less 
stopped up with dirt. There is no cloakroom in the rear; huts and 
wraps are piled up on old benches or hung on nails driven into the 
wall. Somewhere in this part of the room a dirty water bucket, with 
its accompanying long-handled, rusty dipper, contains the visible 
supply of drinking water. It is needless to describe the walls, the 
appearance of the windows, the kind of blackboards, the condition 
of the desks. Those who know country schools can fill out this picture 
in its minutest detail. 

Suppose this building is in a fair state of repair; that is, too good 
to give up and too bad to teach school in. What can bo done to 
make it more beautiful and more inspiring as a place for teacher and 
pupUs ? This is a practical quosuon, and should be dealt with in % 
practical manner. Figure 14 represents the floor plan of an actual 
building, such as described. Suppose wo make a study of this plan 
and see what could be done in the way of reconstructing or remodeling 
the ^building. The first thing to do would be to double the number 
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room, if the seats were properly arranged, the stove bettor placed, 
and the lighting well adjusted. 

In the second place, it wdll bo necessary to study the school popula- 
tion of tlib district to discover how many children of school age really 
reside in that district and how many are hkcly to attend school. Sup- 
pose the average attendance for the last three or four years has not 
been greater than 25, wliich number represents the attendance in a 
large majority of the district schools. For tliis number of pupils the 
room is needlessly large; hence wo ought to reduce it^ not by sawing 
the building in two, but by erecting a partition and utihzing the rest 
of the floor space for other purposes. If, on the basis of 25 pupils, 

^ each pupil is allowed 20 square foot of floor surface — a liberal esti- 
mate — then 500 square feet woidd represent the floor surface of the 
schoolroom noedocl ^^^Uiss purposes. The room is 24 feet in width; 

I hence a length of 22 rect \vould yield 500 square feet and some space ^ 
j to spare. Suppose for good measure and f(^r possible increase in the 

j number of pupils during the winter time the room be made 24 feet 

square. These dimensions wo^ld give enough floor s])aco for approxi- 
mately 29 pupils, and’w'ould stfll leava^ space 12 feet vride and 24 
feet long at the rear of the room wliich, it partitioned off, would make 
the classroom much more attractive and usable as a sclioolroom. 

' The partition would cut off the door, and an entrance would have to 
be made elsewhere. Probably the best place for it is tliat shown in 
e in figure 35, for the small porch needed whll be inexpensive and the 
do^ will bo convenient both to and^rom the classroom. The remain- .. 
ing long window on this side of the classroom coidd bo removed to the 
other side, and two or three small w'indaws for ventilation could be 
sot 8 :^eet above the floor. Tliree ventilators, probably two, would 
be ample in most climates. In order to got sufficient light, two more 
vdndows should be added and set, as indicated, in tlio loft wall. The 
space occupied by the old door can bo readily adapted for an extra 
window. ^ / 

Qut of the space thus cut off a cloakroom 8'. by 12 feet should ^be 
made, as shown, and also a small fuel room. The doors should be ^ 
set as indicated. There still remains a good-sized room to bo utilized 
as a library or os a general' woilvroom. 

If it bo deemed better to use this space for a library, then the fol- 
loOTug suggestions may be worth' while: The first need is a teacher 
with some vision and enthusiasm to build up in the district school a 
school and community library ; then some cooperation from the county 
superintendent or the co\mty board of education, some help from the 
State Buporintendoiit’s office, some help from the women^s library 
associations or clubs, a little aid from all ui the community willing ik 
lend a book, give a book, or donate sufficient money to buy 
sad the 1%^ work begins. A.tenoher who would luxdertske this wotk 
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woiild doubtless have some taste. She would want to make this room 
the most beauttful in the building and would devise ways and means 
for cleaning and preparing the floor and for obtaining a few tasteful 
rugs, some inexpensive but beautiful pictures, a reading table, and 
some chairs. As a result, instead of the disagreeable and desolate 
appearance, of the old schoolroom, there would be an attraction— a 



room with books, with magazines; a place for the people of the neigh- 
borhood to come, even during school tune, to read and borrow books; 
consequent opportunities for more sympathetic contact with the school 
ntustion. 

“How much would this i^nstruction costi” Thb question can 
be anawerod with any wactne^beciuse of dlff^n^bor condi- 
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tions in (lifTer^nt parts of tho country: but surely changing one door, 
removing one ^^in(lo^v from one side of tho room to tho other, adding 
tliree largo windows, adding t'wo or three small windows and two 
doors, changing the location of tho fluo, and replacing i. ^ stove could 
bo done at a comparatively small expense. Tho rek ation and 
grouping of tho benches would cost notliing, and the mater d equip- 
ment of tlio library could grow as conditions permit. . Tlie ck t of the 
partition walls and of tho new porch w'ould augment 'somcw'hnt the 
sum of tlicso expenses. 

Of course a regular jacketed stove should replace the old box stove 
as sooiV^ possible, or tho old stove should be surrounded with a sheet 
of galvanized iron, set 6 or 8 inches above tho floor and extending 
about 8 or 10 inches above tho top of tho stove. This shield should 
encircle tho stovo on all sides save that in which tho door is situated, 
and it need not be over 8 indies distant from tho stovo at any point. 
With this arrangement pupils can sit near the stovo without being 
overheated, and tho circulation thus set up will enable tho whole room 
to bo more equably heated tlian before. 

Imagino if you can, tho different spirit that wmuld como over^a 
pupil, say, of the seventh or eighth grade, w’ho w^as permitted to spend 
part of his day at work in tho library instead -of being required to 
remain in tho classroom, listening to the droning lessons of the younger 
pupils and being distracted in many ways. 

Tliis is only one of many methods of remodelir<r this sort of a dis- 
trict schoolhouse. We might take tho same Imor plan again and 
by going to a little greater expense extend the entrance porch and 
build a workrooms or 10 feet wdde off it. If this addition were 
properly proportioned, it would not greatly disfigure tho building, 
for starting with a bad form, w^o must look primarily tow^ard added 
usefulness. The expense of making this addition would of course 
bo greater, but it would make a more complete country school. In 
the workroom thus proposed all of those things pertaining especially 
to tho home life of the children^could bo undertaken and the cfnricu- 
luHi could thus be greatly enriched. . 

Old buildings are not tho only ones which need remodeling. Sup- 
pose, as an example of what might be done in increasing tho useful- 
ness of a new building, we take tlio new and in many ways excellent 
rural school building now in use in West Viipnia, represented in 
plate ISB, which shows its general outside appearance and location. 
Very slight excavation and tho placing of windows and doors in the 
basement walls would h sufficed to make .it possible to introduce 
a furnace, a fair-sized workroom, toilets, and baths under this build- 
ing, one side of which is high above the slo]pmg groimd of a steep 
hillside. J 
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If the money spent on the tower had been used in developing the 
basement, probably there would have been little need of adding to 
that sum to make the basement entirely suitable for the purposes 
indicated. In addition to its usual uselessness, this tower is boun4, 
to interfere with the chimney draft Vhen the wind blows from 
’ the direction of the cupola. A steep roof is not needed on this build- 
ing, oven though it may be in a snowy country; for it is not difficult 
on a small building of this sort to construct a roof that wdCld with- 
stand all of the weight of ordinary snows. 

In the main, the lines of this building are good. The building, as 
it stands, suggests a tasteful and sanitary interior, in which cloak- 
rooms are furnished, a jacketed stove is employed, and at least some 
semblance to a library is provided. But note the school groimd, the 
outhouse, the coal piled uj) in the yard. Telegi’apli wires are visible, 
tod in all probability a noisy railway is near. What is needed here, 
in addition to carrying out the suggestions made with reference to 
utilizing the space beneath the building, is more ground and also more 
public spirit to keep the garden in good shape and to plant trees. 
Country school buildings frequently furnish arcliitects a better oppor- 
tunity for artistic treatment than a largo school building in the midst 
of a groat city; for the country on\ironment is frequently more sug- 
gestive and inspiring than that possible in most cities. This building 
would have been much mdro attractiyo if the roof had been compara- 
tively flat and if the color of the exterior of the building had been 
made to blend with the hills ide above it. 

What can be done in reconstructing an old rural school is illustrated 
in the series of photographs of the Porter School, near Kirksvillo, Mo. 
(Pis. 29 to 32, inclusive.) ‘ ^ 

Until September 3, 1912, Porter schoolhouse was in a condition of 
neglect, nil too common in rural communities in the United States; 
The house rested practically on the ground, without foundation. A 
few of the shutters were still on; tramps had taken the rest for fuel. 
The chimney flue was at the cast end of the building.* There was no 
porch; and the door would not stay shut. Plate 29B shows one of 
the toilets. Comment on this outbuilding is superfluous. The 
tramps had used the door for fuel, and as a consequence the out- 
building had been turned into a boys^ toilet. Por lack of -moans no 
change has been made in this building beyond supplying door, lock, 
tod key, and a thorough scrubbing. The toilet is locked and un- 
locked d^y. 

Plate 29A represents the Porter School t<Mlay. The photograph 
was taken from the northwest part of the yard and shows the follow- 
ing improvements looking to the health and comfort of ,tho children : 

^ I DtU and iUo^tior J Mmlibtd &y Mn. E. T, teebtr under cqktaooe the vm 
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(a) A foundation of cement blocks. 

(i) A temporary porch, stcjffe, and walk, ajid a shoo scraper so 
designed that the smaller pupils may support tliems<dve8 while clean- 
ing their shoes. This device was planned to minimize the dust 
problem, for mud and dust are plentiful here. 

(c) Door and window screens, the first, so far as known, in a simi- 
lar school in Missouri. 

(d) Spouting or guttering to carrj' the roof water from the buOding 

and insure a dry baseme?tt. -ffhich is well protected by a tile drain 
below and outside the fouimation . ‘ ' 

(e) This view does not show provision for fresh-air supply, but this 
has been introduced. 

Plato 32B represents a view In tho basement after rec^jnstruction. 
A good hot-air furnace, with w^ater attachnient, has taken the place 
of tho old stove in the middle of the room. A concrete floor keeps 
the basement dry and sanitary. 

Plato 32A represents another view hi the baaement showhig a 
pressure water tank and its connections with w’ashbasin and bubbling 
cup. As will bo seen, tliis pressure tanfc4s well under the ground; 
hence the water does not freeze in winter, keeps cool hi the summer, 
and is free from any possible contamination. 

Plate 30B^present8 a stage in tho process of recoiistruction. The 
.patched plastering, tho lowered blackboard, and the removal of 
flue indicate that tho building is now ready for die painter and tho 
paper hanger. During the time the interior was reconstructed school 
was hold hi tho teacher's cottage. The telephone shown in this 
picture is an hiteresting attachment to a distiict school and is very 
desirable in case of accident or of severe or sudden illness and in time 
of storm. ^ 

Plate 3lB shows that tho light is from the north and enters the 
room to the rear and left of the benches here shown. Adjusted 
shades make it possible to light the room fairly well even on dark 
days. A light ceiling and soft tan walls contribute tp the lighthig 
of the room and give it a pleasing appearance. A bookcase has been 
built in and is fairly well filled with books. 

• Plate 31 A shows the south wall of the room and indicates how cross 
lights are prevented by shades in rooms in which window s are intro- 
duced On jtwo sides. Note the reproductions of famous paintings, 
the phonograph, and the reed oigan. 

Plate 30A gives a general idea of the fornior dilapidated condition 
of the interior of the building and shows the bad (arrangement of the 
desks an arrangement more or lese necessary because the stove 
occupied tho main part of the room, and in cold weather it had to 
be kept so hot that the. children could not sit very close to it* Kote 
Uxa dirty and dingy ^nditioa of thh walls, eapedaly around tho fluOo 

5 40742®-^fcitt. 12-1^— a V 
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Chapter IX 
TEACHERS’ COTTAGES. 




In Chapter II reference was made in the need t.f a cottage' or a 
home on the school ground for the rural teacluT, and it was there 
suggested that tho estahUslmient of homes for men teachei’s on scliool 
farms would greatly aid in the work of introducing and maintain- 
ing eflectivo work in agriculture. It is obvious that unless rural 
school pupils can actually engage in ex]>erimental work in agri- 
culture under tho guidance of a competent teacher, what they 
learn from books will bo of little practical Tahic. But since the long 
vaoation is coincident in most parts of the country with growing 
crops, unless tho teacher remains in charge tlirough flio summer 
to ^ido and direct tho work theoretically ]'>lannod and organized 
during tho winter months it will probably go ]>y dc^faiilt. A school 
farm, therefore, should not only he at the disposal of tlio teacher, 
but a homo should 1)0 furnished lihn and lio should lie employed by 
the year. 

* A question arises immediately whether tho schoolrooms should . 
be a part of a house designed for both purposes or whether the" 
teacher’s house should ho a separate building? ^ 

In European countries, especially in small village schools, the 
teacher’s house is usually under tho same, roof with tlio school- 
rooms. In larger schools it forms a separate building, hot is sit- 
uated on tho school grounds. Whjlo there is always an advantage 
in tho protection of school property in having both buildings under 
one roof, some disadvantages- are encountered. In tho first place, 
the danger of disturbance to the school or tho h 9 me must be consid- % 
ered. A teacher’s family needs privacy; tho school cliildren require 
freedom. The playground should not bo encroached u]nm, neither 
should the sanitary appliances be used in common by tho school 
and the home. In general, it seems bettor under conditions in our 
CQuntiy to recommend a division of the school grounds into two 
parts, one for the schoolhouse and playgrounds and tho other for 
the teacher's house and the experimental farm and gardens. If 
every country school wore supplied with 10 acres of good, well- 
drained land, and 3 acres of it were set apart for playgrounds and 
school buildings and the other 7 acres for a teacher’s home and the 
Bohool experimehjt farm, the ratio woudd bo. approximately correct 
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tor rensonable needs m most places. The best location of the 
teacher’s cottages, -with reference to the needs and demands of the 
school building, could only bo made alter careful consideration. 
Subtracting the land required for garden and for all the buildings 
needed tor the teacher, there should bo at least 5 acres of land left 
for agricultural experimental work. And by experimental work is 
not meant the wasteful use of the land, but the most profitable qse 



Fio, M.— Cwintry school grounds, showing farm r» fi ticre». 


of it. It is fi3 much of an experunent and often far more useful to 
^ make an attempt to grow 100 bushels ot com, 2^ bales ot cotton, 
300 bushels of potatoes, or 40 bushels of wheat to the acra than to 
attempt to grow some crop now to the neighborhood and of doubtful 
adaptation. ' Some experimonts .oh new things are very import4gt 
^ucationally, but these should not f^uire much gro.uniL 
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Good experimental farming does riot warrant rash experimenta- 
tion. The proper and wise use of the 6 acres suggested could thus 
be made to serve not only as an object lesson for all concerned, but 
to add much to the revenue for the upkeep and the upbuilding of 
the whole school property. If farmers can see that in their own neigh- 
borhood 5 acres wll cared for will bring better returns thnn"20 
acres poorly cared for, ono of the best lessons in community thrift 
and intelligent farming will have been learned. Besides, the attempt 
to make the school farm a model for the ncighliorhood will bo the 
best possible incentive and responsibility to lay u|>n a teacher 
whose specific business it is to be the moral, social, and intellectual 
lender in tho district. . 

The cottage for tho teacher should bo as far as possible a model 
of its kind for the neighborhood. A beautiful, well-planned, and 
sanitary cottage on tho school farm W'ould help in a definite way to 1 
stimulate the farmers to build bettor houses (not more expensive \ 
ones) and to reconstruct to a degree those already built. > 

What sort of cottage should be built? Tho cckmlfto answer to 
tlm question must of course bo left to tho auth^eft. of thd dis- 
trict. There are, however, some suggestions applicable: 

1. It should be beautiful and as far as possible sho^ harmonize 
with tho general arcliitectural treatment of the school building, if 

^the latter is a modem t>T)o. An arclutect should bo employed and 
tho beautification of tho useful be insisted on. 

2. It should include a hving room, a bath room, a kitchen, a 

diiung room, and a sleeping porch. Tho number of bedrooms will 
probably not exceed two, and these should connect with the sleeping 
porch. Iho plans for tho kitchen should receive a great deal 
care, especially with reference to modern conveniences. ^ 

3. The sleeping porches should be models for tho neighborhood. 

They should be carefully screened against flics and moscpiitoes and 
should open from small dressing rooms, capable of being used as 
bedrooms when necessary. ** 

To most people in this country it 'will bo a surprise to learn that 
several States, notably Woshmgton,* already have teachers’ cottages 
in connection with many of their cotintry schools. The cuts here 
^ introduced will give some idea of the nature and stylo of these 
cottages. The good oxamBle set bjr Washmgton, Nebraska, South 
, Carolma, and other States should stimulatri many others to progress 
in this direction. 

In this discussion tho importance of cottages for men teachers on 
school farms has been emphasized, but without any intention of 
^ overlooking tho need of them for women teachers. Very fre- 

■ i Y — — j 
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quently a woman teacher has a hard time to find a satisfactory 
boarding place in the neighborhood, and for this reason alone will' 
refuse to consider a second term in the school. Often the mere 
selection of a t)oarding place involves opposition from others who 
wore ill the race for the teacher^s prcfcrcnca. Those who have 
taught in rural schools know how essential to success this matter 
' often hocomos. 

Mrs. Josephine Preston, State superintendent of Washington, 
states in a recent communication relative to the development of 
teachers' cottages in that State: 

The teachers* cottages really came from the failure or refusal of one of the 'wealthiest ^ 

diitricU ia my county (when I was county euperintendent of Walla Walla County) 
to furnish a place for the teacher to board. Ae a roeultni cookhouse was moved into 
tho yard and banked up by the side of the schoolhouse, and there the teacher lived 
all winter. Next year tho district built a two-room cottage. Tibneering for teachers* 
cottagas is over with us. A teacher must bo happy and comfortable in her homo life 
to give the best service in Uib schoolroom. 

Cottages for men teachers on school farms are, however, far more 
im])ortant, if we hope to increase the number of worthy men in the 
worl^ of teaching in country districts. 

Plates 37 to 39 represent teachers’ cottages in various States. 
Plates 27-28 are reproductions from photographs of combination 
schools and teachers' cottages in Alaska. These are under the 
Alaska school service of the Bureau of Education. 

As has been said elsewhere, if tho country school h to do tho work 
now generally demanded of it, teachers’ cottages are necessary in 
many parts of the country. There is no praclicablo way of making 
tho district school the real social and 6duch^)nal center of a com- , 
munity without keeping the schoolhouso'open and the agricultural 
operations xinder supervision during the summer months. This will 
of course mean a change in the plan .of hiring teachers, and, more 
especially, it will necessitate tho employment of a greater number 
of men for rural school work. There tiro many difiiculties in the 
way, and some of them may so(?ia almost insuperable, but pmgress ’ 
in country hfo demands those chaiigoa and in time they must be 
made. 
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Chapter X. 

CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS AND 
'SOME SPECIAL NEEDS IN BUILDINGS FOR SUCH * 
SCHOOLS. ' 
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The relation of consolidation to schoolhouso construction *has 
received less a^ntion than the subject deserves. Many one-tcacher 
district schoolhbuscs now unfit for use should not 1^. rebuilt, and 
would not bo if sonio one who sees in tuno what should bo done would 
tactfully present to the people of the co mmuni ty the possibilities in 
consolidation. 

A school building designed fpr the use of consolidated country 
(^tricts will, of course, conform to the general hygienic and archi- 
tectural rules for buildings of the size reqxiired, and hence there is 
no need of repeating those details here. But there is need of special 
emphasis on certain points; for a consolidated country school bears 
a peculiar relation to the community it serves. 

In the first place,' an assembly room is of dpeoial importance in 
these schools. The country children will find in assembly rooms the 
satisfaction of their dcsiro for a wider social contact and companion- 
ship. Such rooms will also funiish opportunity for bringing parents 
together for entertainments, lectures, and civic gatherings. An 
assembly room is necessary for the morning exercises, and especially 
for chorus work. Music is much needed in such schools, and, as 
already pointed out, will appeal strongly to youhg people who Lave 
had to leave school. The difficulty of creating a school spirit and a 
neighborhood enthusiasm for general progress is greatly relieved by ^ 
an assembly room. 

In the second place, a commodious, well-appointed, and well- 
lighted library room is especially important in .a cJOnsolidated school, 
both by reason of the need for a common center of reading and refer- 
ence witmn the school and also because of the opportunity thus 
afforded to lend books tand distribute them throxigh the neighbor- 
hood. The books in a school library should bo solectod for both 
pupils and ^trons, and every legitimate effort should bo made to 
render them most useful. The hbrary |nny thus serve as a sort of 
e^iension school ixi all that |>ortai&9 to the interests of fho commu- 
nit^, in matteia pl^ a^culturoi homedceeping, and. sanitation, and in 
t|he dissemlnatioh Uteiata^ 
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In the thinl'flaee, manual-training rooms for both girls and boys 
are needed. This need has been emphasized, elsewhere in this bul- 
letm, and it is only nocessaiy to 8a|f here that this larger community 
school should lead in attaching the school life to the home life* In 
the term manual training” as used here are included all attempts 
at creative effort in any worthy field of useful hom^ activity — cooking 
and sowing, canning and millinery, cabinetmaking and house plan- 
ning, practical electricity and plumbing, and every other manual 
activity helpful for country people to know. 

In the fourth placc^ some room or special building should be set 
aside for experimental agriculture and gardening. The statement 
has recently been made that if the methods used in seed selection and 
cotton culture on the demonstration farms the South were univer- 
sally applied by the farmers of that part of the country, tho cotton 
crop would bo doubled and woxild ac^ $240,000,000 annual profits 
to tho nation^ income. This is only a sample of the opportunity 
these schools ^vo. 

Finally, cmj^asis should bo laid oif the need of an adequate supply 
of pure running waterljun order t!hat lavatories, baths, and particu- 
larly a system of flushing toilets and of septic disposal of sewage may 
be installed in oveiy consolidated country schoolhouse. This nee4>/^ 
is particularly characteristic of the consolidated school. A dignity 
and an importance never attached to tho one-teacher school are 
attributed by tho patrol to the consolidated school. It is their big • 
school.” Even tho coimtry high school is rarely so close to tho people 
as the consolidated school may become, because the high school does 
not touch 60 many homes directly, and because the. average farmer, 
docs not understand tho high-echool curriculum^ well as that of the 
consolidated elementary school. 

Not long since the Writer had an opportunity to travel over a por- 
tion of one of tho Southem.Statcs in company with the several State 
officers of public education. Ono-toachcr schools and also several 
central or consolidated schools were visited* Opportunity was 
afforded to talk vdth many fanners as vrn passed through the coun- M 
try, and tho one lasting impression brought away was the peisonU " ^ 
pride everywhere exhibited by these country people in their big ] 
schools.” In ail their conversation about then^ an eager interest was ; ; 

manifested, for the"schoa)| were opening tc their children opportu-. 
nitioa they themselves 4^d never had. This senriment is ^^eraL'^ , ' 
Along with this interest and trust in the school go the corresponding 
responsibiHty and presto of the efchool in the community, because of ; 

' which the community inclined to adopt and employ what it finds 
in operation in thb s^ooL * ; * " 

- v Kow, it is possible to supply schools and faiinhouses ^th rimntngi 
WAter at' AQ great farmers ifn&lhiky^ 

^ ", .... ■' ' r. . ^ •'.■2 
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Aown how thu can bo done, and actuaUy soe the plan in operation 
t^ore they ^ much interest in it. Not, 'Ally, thereforc, for 
tie sake of the children at school, but as an educational agency for 
the community, aU consoUdated schools should bo supplied with the 
best of samtary fixturos and with fljjro running water. 

ConsoUdation of schools does not always imply the necessity of 
the expense involved- in transporting children from the abandoned 
distncte to the central school. ^This is usually necessary only in 
^arsely-sottled communities, where many schools have combmed 
mto one or m rigorous climates, where walking would be dangerous 
for the children. In some parts of the country the question of trans- 
imrtation is often negligible, or nearly so. Gep^ally speaking, if 
t^ schools in adjoining districts am combmed mto one, the chil- 
drm CM still walk to .school without danger or inconvenience. 

Obmusly the cost will be leas to transport the children of two 
schools to the consolidated school when the number of children In 
tte two schools will not total more than -the number which one 
teacher can handle effectively, for the cost of a teacher and the main- 
tenance of an extra building will more than pay the expense of public 
transportation. • ^ t- / 

Expenonce shows also that a saving in cost of operation may be ' 
effected if several on^-teacher schools, with a smaU enrollment in 
^h, are combmed into one central building, in which the work can 
bo done more eff^tively with fewer teachers. Here, as in the case 
suggMted above, the saving in salaries, fuel, insurance, and repairs 
may be more than enpugh to pay the cost of transportation. Such 
saving will depend largely' on the distribution of the 
cluld^ ^ the districts, on the condition of the roads, and on the 
opportiMty afforded for securing transportation of the pupils at a 
reasonable cost. If the school authorities are compelled to furnish 
wagons and if the combined distance is such that it is not possible to 
use fewer wagons than the number of schools abolished, the cost of 
transportation will easily exceed the saving. 

For schools in which the number of teachers employed would 
be equal whether consolidation were undertaken or not, the expense 
,of traMportation would likely overrun any immediate saving due to 
consoudation. 

If iww buildup are necessary in several single districts, and if 
mst^ of building a number of one-Wachor schools the districts 
to build a ^tral school, the inunediate expense would be 
In the more densely populated rural districts many of ^the 
Wdren from abandoned distnets may be able to walk during a Part 
- of ^ ye« to and from the central school without serious hardship, 
•and •.definite saving in administration may be effected. Since the 
, oon^ti^ are so diveSrse in different p^* of the country, due. to 
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climate, to lack of good roads, and to social distinction of one sort or 
another, the financial outcome of any scheme of consolidation must 
be very largely a local p'roblem. 

A comparison of the immediate expense incurred for each school 
does not, however, always tell the chief part of the story. Sometimes 
consolidation actually costs more, dollar for^iollar, and yet there 
may be a saving. The cost of schools should always be considered 
in the light of the - results attained. A consolidated school offers 
better opportimity for effective grading and classification of the pupils , 
than a one-teacher school, but above all it gives each child more of 
the teacher's time for personal help and guidance. A teacher whose 
^hool hours must be divided among the pupils of sovon or eight 
grades, ^th 25 to 30 recitations a day, can not use her time most 
helpfully to her classes. Especially is this true with the younger ' 
children, who make up a largo proportion of pupils in country schools. 
Young children need adegi^ate guidance and abundant drill in their 
work. This is possible only whore the teacher is not overburdened 
wiUx a groat number of classes. It may easily^i||jpen, therefore, ^ 
that a dollar spent for work in a one-teac her sch^^vhere all grades 
are represented, will not and can not bring as good returns educationally 
as one-half of that amoimt spent ti rider bettor conditions in a con- 
solidated school 

The consolidated school, with fewer grades for each teacher but 
with larger opportunities for drill in essentials, opens therefore an 
encouraging prospect for some relief from this lamentable weakness 
in average rural communities. In this particular alone the added 
cost of consolidation, if there be any, may and ought to increase .the 
educational efficiency of the schools to such a degree as to more thRt> 
warrant tho extra expen^. This is just one phase of the increased.. 
advantages vdiich may be derived from consolidation. In addition^ 
more ground can bo covered in all subjects, more specialination can 
be demanded of the teacheie, better hygienic conditions can bo 
secured, better supervision will bo poasiblp^, and particularly civic 
life of the* community wUl be quickened in many ways.' ‘Wherever 
consolidation has been wisely handled the people have usually keftt 
their children in school longer aud^more regularly. Many consoli- 
dated schools, have thus been able to bring to the rural communities 
the advantages of one or two years of secondary training, and in ♦ 
some places a full high-school course, which was impossible before 
consolidation. Thus in a certain consolidated school far out in tbe 
country fomr teachers are teaching in one building all the children 
that before consolidation had required six teachers and six buildings. 

In addition to all the usual subjects of the grades, there are in thia 
central school, which is presided over by a vigorous well-educated 
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man, classes in Latin, Fren^ ^metry, algebra', physics, and 
general iistory. Literary socSIifcss have been established and, per- 
haps most interesting of all, one teacher has regular classes in music 
and is training the children in chorus singing. A new piano, a product 
of community enthusiasm, dignifies the assembly room. In such an 
environment as this, Hthc life is engendered and local patriotism is 
fostered. 


1 


In wl^at has been said with reference to the advantages of the 
consolidated coimtry school there is no desire to Imderestimate the 
value of the one-teacher school in the life of the coiAmunity. With 
a good building, well arranged and well located, and with a well- 
paid teacher, the one-teacher school may servo its ^patrons and all 
the people within the district boundaries as well as a consolidated 
school. This excellence will depend on the initiative and wisdom of 
the teacher with whose rare leadership it is indispensably associated. 
Such a teacher is hard to find and hard to keep. But the consolidated 
school has opportunity for larger cooperation, and can more readily 
conamand the services of teachers Vho have proved themselves 
leader?. . ^ 

. One consolidated country school in Wake County, N. C., has a 
cotton patch on the school grounds, planted and cultivated by ther 
pupils. From the proceeds of the sale of the cotton growm on the 
grounds, furmshings and equipment were purchased for the school. 
On the second floor of the building there is a small but conven-ierit 
assembly room in which is a good piano purchased by funds from 
the school-gArden products. In this school several high-school sub- 
ject are taught, literary societies have been organized, and com- 
munity intemihas been developed. It is worth a great deal more 
for a pupil to attend this scbogjjban a smaller school, even though* 
the subjects taught be the same,^jJor her© ho comes in contact with a 
larger neighborhood environment, enlarges his acquaintance, gets the 
help of better ^achers, and is brought into healthy competition with 
move children of his age and general qualifications. The attitude of 
the neighborhood people toward this scliool and its work is interesting ; 
they fed that it is their “big school” and that their children are 
honored in attending it. 




Chapter XI. 


SANITARY AND CONVENIENT WATER SUPPLY FOR 
COUrfTRY SCHOOLS. 




Tho two most important san^^ary needs of coiytiy schools, outside 
of tho school building and its requirements, aro sanitary toilets and a 
safe and abundant water supply. The results of the investigations 
of water supply for country schools detailed in Chapter III, as well 
os the results of other similar' inquiries, make it cleai^thut tho drink- 
ing water furnished the children is often iniDuro '^nd dangerous. 
The experience of most country-school teachers wdU bear out this 
statement. I 

Springs and form wells are the usual sources of [water supply. 
Tho springs aro usually at ^ome distance from the scioolhouse, and 
generdly on lower ground. They ore often poorly lehielded from 
immediate contamination, and often receiv e" Uio ^ d r aina ge from 
T swampy ground, much-used pasture lands, or other defiled areas. 
In fact; they furnish merely slightly purified surf^e water. In 
generqj, they issue in open pools. These pools are pepositorios for 
leaves, dust, and dirt; insects find lodgment therein;' various anifn alf^ 
share in their use. Despite all these sources of pollution most people 
are brought up to believe that no water is so pure as ‘^spring water. 
To be sure, there ore many springs which furnish fairly pure water, 
and many others which if properly cared for would be s^e, but the 
number of these is small in comparison with the number that ar^ 
unsafe. Bacteriological and chemical examinations made at fre- 
quent intervals axe the only safe guides. Po^lbly of all springs 
the small intermittent, dribbling ones are the most dangerous, for, 
getting their supply from the immediate surroundings, they discharge 
surface drainage Vhich has had small opportunity for purification, 
either by filtration or by any other means. Springs in limestone 
regions are often subject to contamination by reason of the fact that 
the underground channels through which the water flows are often 
connected with sink holes partly filled mth water and used as a 
neater supply for cattle, hogs, and other domestic animals. Water 
from such sources may be carried long distances with limited oppor- 
% tunity for aeration, filtration, or purification of any kind. 

■-. AU these facts, and others which might mentioned, emphasize 
•the need of caution in the use of sprin]^ as % source oi( wa^cr supp^ 
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for either country schools or country homes. Possibly the chief 
danger arises from the fact that any sort of spring is used and is 
generally poorly cared for. Further, many opportunities are afforded . 

• for pollution from dirty buckets and careless methods of transporta- 
tion before the water is put into a sanitaly receptacle^ in the 
schoolroom. 

When farm wells are depended on for drinking water, the school 
authorities rarely have any direct control over them and rarely 
make any investigations to detennine whether the water taken from 
them is wholesome and safe. Many farm wells are improperly 
cared for and receive infected surface drainage. The logical con- 
clusion is that xmsafe water from them is frequently supplied to 
school children. Just as in the case of springs from which water 
is carried in poUs to the schools, the supply from such wells is open 
to serious objections. It is troublesome to have always at hand 
fresh water, and consequently children are often required to drink 
water which has stood for hour:^^jimj|pen bucket. Furthermore, 
[dependence is placed on the boys to Mch the water, but tliey are 
careful, and not infrequently return with a htilf pail of water 
or less contaminated by their carelessness. 

^Whenever attempts are made to furnish a well for these schools 
the objection is usually urged that wells at schools, because tliey ^ 
are used only about half the year, are soon in bad condition and are 
more dangerous than farm wells. There is truth in this contention, ' 
but it is owing largely to the fact that the wells are improperly located 
and improperly constructed in the beginning. 

A dug well con be made a safe well, provided all the water flowing 
mto it comes from a pure source j but it will cost more than many 
Bchoor officers are ivilling to appropriate to make it safe. A driven 
well can often be sunk to a much greater depth, thus insuring better 
filtration; it can bo so cased-in as readily to cut off surface drainage; 
and it frequently costs less than a properly constructed dug well; 
hence the driven well should be preferred for country schools. 

There however, many erroneous notions concerning the 
purity of tfe water from a driven weU. There is no difference 
between the Wurity of the water from a driven well and of that from 
k properly glided dug well of the some depth. If both are shallow 
and are so pied as to gather surface drainage from infected soil, 
they will be ftually dangerous. The only advantage such a driven 
well would have over the dug well would arise from the fact that, 
unless the dug well were securdy covered and the casing made water- 
tight to th^ lowest water ]hne, surface infiltration into*'the driven 
weU would be acQomplished more slowly and more . opportunity 
liquid be offerecifor purification. The main source of supply would 
be j^e^Bfune m each^caae* ' 
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If a driven well is forced through on impervious stratum of hard 
clay or other material into a deep-lying water-bearing stratum 
which has no direct connection with the surface of the locality, and 
if the boring about the pipe where it is driven through the impervious 
stratum is securely sealed against infiltration from above or pressure 
from below, local insanitary conditions would have very little or noth- 
ing to do with the purity of the water obtained. The problem then 
would bo to determine if possible the source from which the deep- 
lying water-bearing stratum gathered its supply. This might be 
from a long distance. A study of the geologic formation of tl.e dis- 
trict would bo necessar}' to detennine where such water entered, 
for it must bo remembered that all ground waters, whether near 
the surface or deep seated, were once surface waters and came from 
rains or snows. A flowing or artesian well may be dej>endeat on 
surface connections hundreds of miles distant. 

&)ino times, especially in mineral regions, a deep driven w^cll will 
draw its supply from highly mineralized waters, and hence may 
furnish water disagreeable to the ‘ taste and even dangerous for 
, drinking. Some mineral waters are wholesome and healthful, hut 
it is always safe to know the chemical constituents of suspected 
water before using it freely. 

Ordinarily a driven well with a force pump is the safest well, 
otlier tilings being equal, that can be .provided either at the farm 
home or at the country schoolhouse. Of 0001*80, it is not always 
possible to supply this kind of well on account of tlio geologic forma- 
tion. liut wherever a good water supply can be reached at a good 
doptli, tlio driven well is safer, because there is less opportunity 
for defilement. 

When a driven well is properly placed and is sufiSciently-doop to 
warrant a supply of pure water, a^ drinking fountain can be attached 
-to the pump, os indicated in figure 37. This will necessitate a good 
cement foundation about the pump and about tlie drinking fountain, 
ready means of carrying away the waste water, and such an attach- 
ment of the fountain to the pump that tho pressure tank will be below 
the freezing lino and also deep enough to keep the water cool in the 
Bummer. Plate 43 represent^ such a fountam in use. If the well 
is a driven one, an excavation sufficiently deep to place tlio tank 
and its connections well below tho surfaco of tho ground may be 
made, and the attachment bo made to tho pump in IJbe same fashion 
as ahown in tho cut.* 

If a large pressure tank were substituted for the small' one sliown 
in figure 37, not only could a drinking fountain bo supplied, but lava- 
tories, flush toilets, baths, laboratories, and a faucet J^r hose os pro- 

I Tbtaks du» to nunaiteturer tnd to Btoto 8tq>t. Fn&ols O. Bklr, of lOinois, for U« priviiefc ol 

rtpcodaclOi tbiM euta. 
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'fho air pressure in tho tank forces the water to bubble up through the 
bubbling cup. In the course of the process tho waste water escapes 
tlirougli tho outer .pipe at R and out through the pipe T. It will be 
nccessar}" to make those waste pipes water-tight, so that none of 
the waste water would fall back into tho well. Tho waste pipe 
sho^^l at T should bo carried to a safe distance from tho woU, so as 
to prevent any possible infiltration. 

Tlie same core should bo exercised in carrying away drainage from 
a driven well as from an open well, though, of course, the danger of' 
rapid infiltration is not so groat with tho former, unless tho wall 
casing and covering of the open well are made imperviouB as'for down 
as tho lowest whaler lino. 

Experience has proved that individual drinking cups do not satisfy 
10 demands for good sanifatioli at schoolhouses and that the only 
sanitary and coiiveniont contrivance is some form of drinking foun- 
tain. ' ' 

It is a common habit where individual cups are usod,^ for one pupil 
to excbango^iis ^p with another pupil and to feel it a .sort of honor 
to have otliers drink from his cup. The children often carry their 
cups in their pockets, or expose them, so as to receive tho dust from 
the schoolroom, andh in many wa;v’B they offer opportunity for c.on- 
taminatiou. Theoretically, individual cups would seem to satisfy 
all requirements, but in practice they do not, simply because neither 
the children nor tho teachers, however careful they may be, can be 
certain that exchanges are not made and that the cups are kept in 
a clean condition. 

There is a simple fonu of fountain not dependent upon running 
water wliich is usable in coimtry schools. Tliis consists of a recep- 
tacle to hold a supply of w'atef; the water is thrown up tlirough tho 
bubbling cup by tho force of gravity, tho waste running into thel> 
bucket Bho^vn below There are several adaptations of tliis kind of - 
foimlain. Tho chief roquirements are some means of keeping the 
water cool, a ready mc^ans of catching the waste %vater, a tij^ht cover 
to prevent tlio entrance of dust and dirt, and a possible adjustment 
of tho bubbling cup to tho various heights of the children. Naturally 
the water served in such, receptacles must bo^ taken’ from a pure 
source and bo kept from contamination. It is possible, with this 
form of fountain, to boil and cool the water before it is introduced 
into tho receptacle and thus to insure its safety. Tho practice of 
putting lumps of ice directly into tlio wator^is questionable, unless 
it is certain that the ice has boon made from pure water. 

In practice these fountains are not alwa^’s kc))t in sanitary condi- , 
tion, not being thorougldy and satisfactorily cleaned often enough 
Despite everything done, a sediment from tho water and possibly 








Chapter XII. 

SANITARY PRIVIES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. 


From the point of view of dwency and sanitation tho toilot facilities 
of groat^n umbers of our country schools and country liomos arc bad. 
This statement is based on" data obtained from tho teachers of two 
counties of ca^h of 18 States representing as nearly as possible typi- 
cal conditions, from tho report of a survey of farmhouses matlo by 
tho various State agents of the R/)ckefellcr Sanitary Comniission for 
tho Eradication of ITookworm Disease, from a report of a school sani- 
tary inspection of 3,572 district schools by the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Health, from an iMostigation m&de under the direc- 
tion of the joint^committee of the American Medical Association and 
tho National Council of Education, and from data gathered by various 
other more or less local surveys* 

By reference to Chapter III of this bulletin it will be seen that ’ 
631 , out of 1 ,232 schools reporting, the toilets were adjudged iosanitar 
and that these 1,232 schools were probably typical of the whole 
country. The tabulations made of the results of the Pennsylvania 
survey make it door that at least 50 per cent of the privies of the 
3,572 schools inspected were in an insanitaiy condition. The Rocke- , 
feller sanitary commission found,, as the result of a survey of 103,346 
farmhouses in 1 1 Southern States, that 50,637 of them ha|lb no privies 
at all. The report does not make specific mentipn of the sanitaiy 
condition of the privies that were observed, but it is probable that a 
large majority of them were and are insanitary. 

More than hundred photographs of both exteriors and interiors of 
rural school toilets, and careful notes made on the ground by thfe field 
agent of the joint committee of tho National Council of Education and 
the American Medical Association make it clear that less than 6 per 
cent of the toilets of the 109 rural schools examined in Connecticut, 
New York, Vermont, Maryland, and New Jersey ' are sanitary or even 
passably decent. One privy, typical of nr^ny, was fairly new; and 
the Bchoolhouse was not old. The privy was within 3 feet of the 
({^olhouse. When examined in the summer of 1913 by tho field 
agint of the joint committee, the privy was used by both boys and 
girk; it had no partition; the door had no l(^k« Eleven obscene 
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pictures were found ou the inside. T^e foces fell on the surface of 
the ground and, were exposed to fliesj there was on oflPensive odor; 
^d apparently no attempt was made to clean, deodorize, or dis- 
^ infect the building. Many wnrse privies than this were found. 
By most teachers and officers of rural schools these data will not 
bo questioned, because all who have worked in coimtry schools and 
are famliar with country life know by experience that the sanitary 
conditions ordinarily prevailing at country schools and farmhouses 
are ^ery bad. Those who are engaged in the attempt to eradicate 
hookworm disease from our country have concluded that, although 
they may relievo and cure ^eat numbers of people by the proper 
use of thymol, their work will never end uftless sanitary toilets on 
the farm and at the school are constructed; for as long as the soil 
about homes and school buildings is continually contaminated, these 
deplotihg parasites will continue to infect and reinfect the children. 

But this is not all. \\ e know that typhoid fever is a germ disease, 
and. that insanitary toilets, through the agency of flies and infected 
water, are among the chief means of spreading this dangerous cfisease, 
in cold as well as" in warm climates . Proof has been brought forward 
again and again to show that whore absolute cleanliness in this regard 
' prevails typhoid fever generally disappears. Doubtless other diseases 

also have their origin in the lack of sanitary privies, but it is surely 
• enough for our purpose to know that this lack bears to-thos^wo dan- 
gerous diseases the close relationship of cause and effect, urosidered 
merely from the economic point of view, typhoid fever costs enough 
each year to go a long way toward paying for the construction of 
sanitary and decent toilets at every farm home. 

Aside fmm thc( danger to health, common decency demands relief. 
Possibly there is no better test of tho real sMisibility of a people than 
^that of cleanliness. Wherever you continually find filthy gardens, 
^nasty barnyards, and unwholesome school conditions, you are certain 
to find crude and uncouth people. If country life is ever to surpass 
the best of city life in comfort ^ind refinement, and there is no funda- 
mental reason why it should not, these conditions tnust be ch'anged, 
and country school teachers must play a large part in bringing about 
this change. Country s(^ools must teach the truths of^sanitatidh, and 
they must’ also set the example of building sanitaryX toilets \nd of 
keeping them in good condition. They must complete Vheir teachmg 
, tl^ugh demonstration of theory by fact, ^foirough cooperative activity " 
with the people, \ ^ 




The first question for practical consideration is this: What Are the 
essential requirements of sanitary toilets for country schoifls ?. 

The first requirement is that the toilets be convenient and easily 
. Moeesible to the cbilfiren, so thkt in colcj or inclement weather there 
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shall be attached to them no 'thought of exposure and no feeling of 
reluctance. ^ * 

The location of toilets in country schools is a troublesome matter. 

If they are detached fn>m the school building, they must ordinarily 
bo removed some distance for the sake of both propriety and whole- • 
someness. But to locate these necessaries outside of the school ^ 
building is to incur the difficulties connected with inconvenience, ^bad 
weather, and the dangers of neglect, and to invite indecent liberties 
of various sorts. Even when washout or flush toilets afe located out- 
side, it is difficult t<> prevent defilement, rough usage, *and unchaste, if 
not immoral, practices in connection with their, use. Although all 
these results do not necessarily follow outside location, the most rigid 
supervision is requisite to prevent those outbuildings from bocoii^iig 
insanitary and loathsome. 

When dry-vault toilets or those with septic tanks are used, it is 
best to locate them at a distance from the school building. As these 
are the only forms of sanitary toilets that the great majority of rural 
schools will be able to supply, the twofold problem of tlieir location 
and construction must be considered carefully. The small size of the 
country school lot makes the problem more difficult. The usual 
half-acre lot can not well bo divided by a hedge or fence into two 
equal parts, for such division would destroy oft possibility of a fairly 
good playground. On the other hand, unless some screen is intro- 
duced, the lack of privacy in the use of toilets during the intermis- 
sion periods, when they are most used, is serious and uylelicate, to 
say the least. Such lack of privacy often causes much reluctance, 
annoyance, and distress. 

The usual locations select^ for these toilets are the two opposite 
comers in the rear of the school lot. Under no condition is it advis- 
able to make a jingle outbuilding, using one half for the boys, the 
other half for the girls. The buildings must be well separated. 
Screens of vines can be used to great advantage in most climates in 
summer, but the main part of the school term is in the winter 
season, in cold climates evergreen shrubs so planted as to shield the 
buildings and to inclose the walks. leading to them are more helpful. 

In the Southern States the English ivy stands the winters very yrell 
and is an ideal vine for covering such buildings and shielding the 
approaches to them. 

Basements aflford the most economical and on the whole the best 
location withiil the buildings for flush toilets,. These can be con- 
nected with sewers or with septic tanks elsewhere described. 

The second requirement for outside sanitary privies is to construct 
theih in such a manner that the soil around and underaeatli tlie 
school building shall be kept free from contamination. This pre- 
caution is necessary on sm^ lots;, especially whore a WOU fumishcis - 
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dd^dng water. The ordmary privy set over an excavation in the 
soil that 13 not water-tight is dangerous, because 6t possible con- 
, tarnation of the water-supply. Many rules have been given for 
• r^fuUting the distance from the weU at which such e^pools may be 
Iwated; but, obviously, no safe general rule can be formulated, for 
the character of- the formation, the kind of soil, and the dip of the 
ilnpervious strata will in aU probability be different in eafch school 
lot. Sandy loam, with an impervious substratum dipping toward 
the well, would allow the passage of pollution tlirough a long distance 
wpeciaUy in rainy weather. On the other hand, a clay soil, with an 
impervioiB stratim ^pping in the opposite direction, might be safe, 
^ far as infiltration is consemed, at a imperatively short distance 
from the well. Unless absolute assufance can be given that there is • 
no danger, of infiltration and that proper protection -in every way 
will be afforded, a cesspool should never be allowed on the ordinary 
country school lot 

In order to emphasize the seriousness of the cesspool form of toilet 
at country schools, the' following extract from a recent letter by Dr. 

^ W. J. Kemachan, health officer of Laluderdale County, Ala., is given: 

•In rnaUiig a health nurvoy of the rural school children of this coudty recenUy I 
ooUw^ a sample of the water supplied to each school. An examination of these 
•pe^ena by the Bute patholc^ reveals the fact that 10 out of the 20 collected 
oontained fecal matter. ' ' 

Dr. Kemachan does not state the source of the water supply, 
whether from house wells, springs, or wells on school lots. But it ii 
evident that either at the schools or at the farm homes, or at botli, 
the most elementary principles of sanitation are neglected. Open 
cesspools or even worse conditions must prevail to bring about such 
a condition of the water supply. 

■ , The discussions that follow, and the figures introduced, have been 

: prepared with the hope that they will afford country school official? 
and country people in general soihe suggestions in regard to the con- 
struction of more sanitaiy toilets, both at schools and at farm, homes. 
No attempt has been made to illustrate all the possil^e forms of tlie 
aanita^ privy, but a sufficient number of cute and desoriptioi^ have 
been mtroduoed to meet the Varied conditions found in different 
pa^ of*our country. Details with reference to’plans, specifications, 
and ooetaxe not given. Conditions are so diverse, and the cost of 
materi^and labor varies so much in different parte of the country 
-that autt de^ would not be of general valhe. Moat country car- 
penters under direction of teaiffiera of.school officials pan cany out 

these suggestions or. edapt tiiem to locil conditions. 

^/;!lhe MDompanyi^ dee^i^^^ a form of idry privy, and, the out 

WL. wpre^ted by ate taken from, the.Iejffiets sent:'put by the 

pnUk,uatnwtioa of i'^itgioia': . V - X- ■ 
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Two dry donii tittU bi’ocmftnictod rimilar to that kdkated^ These dbeets 
be loceted et or neer the <^posite camer a of the reer line of the adiool lot, end diould 
be at least 150fMt from the echool building. Proper oonatruction is of the greatest 
importance. Tne house should be well built, so aa to be comfortable in wintet, and 
have a soupd roof so that the interior will always be dry. A house of this siae should 
not have more thah-two seats. These should have tight-fitting hinged covers t**a t 
would stay down, except When in use. In a comer of the house there ^ould be a bar- 





Pto,3S.~Form of dry privy rsoommeoded fay Vlzf tols Stau departiavtof pafaUclnttraotfcio. 

rel of |>owdmd surfsce soil that has been dried in the sun, and a scoop holding abool 
a pint.. The door should fit tightly, anc^any windows or apertures should be ecreensd 
with flxte wire so as to absolutely exclude flies. The.construction under the seatinay 
be of several kinds, any of whi^.wUl be sale, provfded a f^w points are Obeenr^. 

the **nig^t soil " miMt be kept in eome receptacle which can .be kept <lby and off/ 
tbe grwihd, and so ocKOstructed it be'easQy reshox^ ahi ^eani^r The. 
oontttti td thei«oq>^e itMifi be piotsetid flies, *vlhM'a9.te 
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iKetolk A- box a«de of aocad, hwvy aai&ar, wdl biteed, tnd tii|^ «ii6uglx to pi»- 
yent . ]«•]»(«) trill bo good. It ahould be ckwe under the seat, and the opening 
ba^ of it protected by a door which cloeeo tightly enou^ to exclude flies. Thie is 
diown in the accompanying drawing. The floor of the box ehould bo covered with 
about 4 ii^rdiee of dry earth before it is used. Each person" using the closet should 
empty on the contents about a pint of the dried earth. If the earth is used in. 
abundance, the material will in a short time become relatively irroffmsive. When 
rrot mote th a n half full, the box should bo plsc^ on a wagon and moved to soime dis- 
tant field and the contents ^ dumped into a hole and coveted with «rth. 

llie chief difficulty with this arrangemeat arises from the likeli- 
hood that the box will not bo emptied often enough. If the box 
were set on runnere, sled fashion, handli^ would bo easier and more 
expeditious. In this case the box jiiwjld be made particularly' 
strong. From the sanitary-point of view the chief requisites are the 
use of plenty of dust, complete exclusion of flies, and safe disposal 
of. tile contents of the box. 

One seat should be about 11 inches high, to accommodate the 
smaller children, the other about 16 inches high to accommodate the 
laiger pupils. 

The district school officers must hire some one to remove and 
empty this box at regular intervals, without the necessity of the 
teacher calling hfa attention to the need of gwidoing. The teacher 
should inspect these buildings often and should^ that all sanitary 
requirements are regularly carried out. 

Figure 40 represents a boys’ double toilet with partition between 
the two seats. The seats are of Cerent heights; one to accommo- 
date the smaller boys, the other the larger. Each stall is 4 feet 
wide, 6 feet deep, and 7J feet from floor to a line on a level with the 
eaves. Doors are to be 2J feet wide and 6J feet high, swinging out. 
The seat boxes are each to be 2 feet in length from partition to 
dust bin, one 14J inches high, the other 11 inches. The width of the " 
seat hoard should be 16 inches. The dust bins should be 3 J feet and 

feet hi^, respectively; 2 feet wide from seat box to outer wall, 
and 16 inches from front to back. The vefttilatore above the doom 
are set to" be sheltered by the wide eaves froihjdriving rains and are 
to be carefully covered with a good quality of fine wire screen- The 
higji windows shpuld be fastened and are not to be opened. Tha 
floor and the ttwf must be made tight, both to protect against inclem- 
ent weather and to keep out flies. The lids of the Boats should close 
W^tonMiticjdly aftei^ use. The doors should bo 'well made and hung 
with strong hoges to paatent sagging. It is always well to set the 
doors in gsioh e tray .that they wi}l close of toeir own weight. Good 
looks should hfl used falstesd of the otdinitiy hoote generally used on 
. Uto ^^dots o| su^h outhinu^iBs. This will p»vmt .the doop fern 
being ^ the eatfunoe-of l^.,||^d .the privies bolftg 

HMd byitrimpawhen OBhooi is not in sesi^v 
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9et> in the re&r as in front. Either bucket^ or a dry pit, like that in 
figure 41^ should be used to receive the night soil, height of 
^e dust bins will prevent the boys from using them ^ iirinals. 
Those in the girls' building may be made lower, if desirable. Some 
practicable scoop should be supplied for each bin. If preferable, an 
opening at the bottom of the bin can be made for taking out the dust, 



and a lid be fastened over the lop. This would Jiolp to prevent defile- 
ments of any sort. 

The form of dry toilet shown in figure 41 will be satLsfa^'torA' and 
sanitary only when sufficient dry loam dust is used to absorb ^1 the 
moisture and to neutralise all odors and septic matter hitroduced. 
It ^ill be observed that the pit is to bo made of brick atid concrete 
^ an^ hence will be practically water tight, to prevent leakage and 
seepage from lliis |orm squires i^e seleotioip^x^ 
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stoping ground upon which to build the privy, otherwise it would b6 
, difBcult to remove the night soil from the pit.- The lids to the 
se&ts should bo made to fit closely and to close nutomatically when 
the seats are not in use. The lid closing the opening pf the pit in 
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rio. ,41.— D 17 toilet with pa. 


the risar should likewise be carefully made and adjusted, in order to 
' leakage from 'beating rains and also to prevent the entr^ce 

61, Am.’j Jfh© pit should be cleaned as fr^uentfy as safety and 
dKeaey diotate. Cleaning miay be aocoinplkhed in thk f6im of 
ni^t soil into a box' placed in a •wtffiu and 
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then carting it to a safe distance in some neighboring field and bury-* 
ing it.. The night soil should never be deposited in a field whore 
vegetables are grown, and always at a safe distance from a well or 
spring. 

. A well-built bin at least 3 ff^t high should be located inside the •* 
toilet for the purpose of storing a good quantity of dust where it is 
readily ava^able. Sand should not be used. I^usty loam from dirt 
roads is excellent. In default of this, well-pulverized dry soil taken • 
from a neighboring field will serve. Some objection might be raised 
to the height of the bin, on the 'ground that the smaller children - 
could not readily and e^ily get at the dust. Although this height 
may be open to this objection, it will tend to prevent in the boys’ 
privy a more serious difficulty, for if a lower bin is put in, some of 
the boys will use it for a urinal; furthermore, an outflow for the dust 
can be piade near the bottom of the bin and the lid fastened. Then, 
too, this height will make it possible to provide more room for stor- « 
age without encroaching 'too much on the floor space. Purther- 
more, while it is useful to instruct all the children in this method of 
sanitation and to urge them to use the dust without fail, children will 
forget, and the teacher should see that dust is applied daily. Other- 
wise insanitary conditions will prevail. The school officers of the 
district should be charged with the duty of seeing that the pit is 
cleaned as often as neGessary,?th6 teacher reporting to them. 

If two seats are made in each room, one should be about 1 1 inches 
and the other about 15 inches high. The seats and lids should be 
kept clean, and sanitary toilet paper should be provided. 

Figure 43 represents a slightly diflferent form of dry toilet with s' 
box for dust in the end,’ one seat 15 inches high for the larger boys, 
one 1 1 inches high for the^yjniicr boys, and an open-air urinal trough 
delivering into the vStiK! Tlie urinal trough is shown 14 inches, 
above the ground near the outlet and .20 inches at the upper end. 

Tliis arrangement will give good drainage, as well as accommodate 
both the smaller and the larger boys, j 

The partition between the seats wd^ serve to give more privacy. 

Tliedoor is made to swing either way; but it should be provided with ‘ 

an interior latch, and a lock on the outside so that when school is 
not in session the building could bo kept locked to prevent it from 
being used by tramps or other pasa^-by. ^ . 

In this as in all other forms of iryteilete, the two essentials for 
sanitation afe the regular use of dmt to cover excreta and the safe 
, disposal of the refuse. Small openings coveted with fine wire screen 
should be made for ventilation. Tliose can be introduced in the front, 
nour. the roof. Every precemtion should bo taken to exclude flies and 
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mosquitoes. The lids carrying the seats should be so placed as to 
close a,utomatically. 

Figure 44 suggests a form of dry toilet with buckets for catching* 
the night soil, thus making^ necessary to dispose of the collected 
material oftener and also making it po^ible to do this more expedi- 



tiously. , Those who attempt to follow these suggestions should be 
sure that the buckets are large enough and high enough to re^h 
sufficiently close to the scat to prevent deiilemeDt. 

These buckets should be removed and well cleaned before they 
are completly filled, and then 2 inches of dry loam dust should be 
thrown into them before thqy are j^oplaced for use. ^ 
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One of the; buckets is about 4 inches shorter than the other. 'Thi 
fact, of course, will suggest a correspond]^ difference in the levels 
of the two seats, the higher one being approy£iately 15 inches from the 
floor, .the other about 1 1 inches. The lids (/f the seats should bo made 
to fit and to close automatically. The trapdoor in the rear should 



, bo kept soct^ly fastened and Le opened only when the buckets are 
to be emptied. The whole structure should bo neatly built and 
c&reft^y finish^, dust bins included, as. described in connection with 
figure 41. The drawing is ineant to represent a buildmg 7i feet hih 
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Separate etaljs should provided in tliis and other detached build- 
iigs cf a similar type, so that one side may be used by the small boys, 
the other side by the larger boys. The same suggestion should be 
followed for all detached buildings for girls. 

The form of toilet kiiwn as the “L. R. S. privy" was devised by 
E>r. Lumsden, Dr. Roberts, and Dr. Stiles of the United States Public 
Health Service. One of the simplest forms of it u represented by 
figure 46. This form consists of a water-.tight barrel with seat 
arrangement fitted over the top and a connecting T pipe leading from 
the barrel to an outside effluent tank made of a bucket or a barrel 
and securely covered to prevent mosquitoes and flics from entering it. 

The house covering this toilet will leave the small tank on the 
outside, which will be adjusted to the floor line as shown in the cuW 
This will necessitate placing the barrel in a jftl or sinking it*^n th^ 
ground so that the top of it vill be flush with the floor of tho toilot . 
building. It is important that the building be made proof against 
flies and 'mosquitoes and that it receive sufficient sunlight to keep it 
wholesome. The ‘theory of the action of this toilet is exactly the 
same as that in any septic-tank disposal System. In the beginning 
tho barrel should be ^ed with water up to the level of tho outflow, 
then, to aid tho action of the liquefying bacteria, a small quantity of 
well-rotted stable manure should be thrown into the water. The 
action of bacteria upon the oxcrement is to liquefy it, and, as the 
water line in the barrel rises, this liquid will flow out into the outside 
tank, whicl| can be carted off and emptied in a safe place. The simple 
form shown in this figure makes it possible for this toilet to be con- 
structed at a smaller expense than any other form of septic tank. 
It, however, necessitates the removal of the outside eflluent tank and 
discharging the materiaL .Chemicals which would destroy tho lique- 
fying bacteria should not be used. 

Figure 47 represents the same form of privy built in concrete so as 
to bo permanent. In this form, however, instead of being movable 
tho cflduent tank is stationary, and the fluid must be pumped or 
drawn out and carried away in separate vcjssels. 

^ There is no reason why this form of tdilet should not be connected 
with subsurface drains, like the other septic-tank* disposals men- 
tioned further on. If the ground upon which the toilet is constructed 
is properly "Bloping and the soil suflSciently porous to permit tho 
proper purification of the subsurf^e through which the drain tiles 
are spread, then the necessity of carrying away the liquid ipateriol 
would be obviated. Experiments made with this form of toilet prove 
fairiy conclusively that the fecal matter is liquefied; that there is 
comparatively little odor about the building; that if the structure is 
carefully built both above and below ground it may be made safe 
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from flies and mosquitoes* and that the labor of cleansing is slight 
compared with that of any of the dry-toilet systems.* 

The success of any iorm of septic- tank disposal depends to a large 
degree on the slope of the ground carrying the drain tiles, the nature 
of the soil, and the extent of ground through which the .drain tiles 
may be carried. If the ground is nearly level, the drmn tiles must of 
•necessity bo placed too deep in the grourtd to insure rapid absorption 
and purification of the liquid. On sloping ground it is an easy 
matUT to bring the^iles within IS inch(»s <>f the surface, or at most 





just below the freezing line. Thus located, the tiles discharge the 
liquid in reach of ^he active b&ctei;}a, and the absorption and evapo- 
ration of the liquid thus discharged ^increased. Moreover, if a few 
trbes or shrubs are present in the Absorption field, but far enough 
away to prevent the rootlets fro^ choking the tiles, the capacity of 
^0 ground to care for the outflow will in general be increased. .Natu- 
refiy) a wet- absorption hold should not be chosen, for good idr^n^e 
and rapid drying are essential. The drwn tiles should not be laid in 
ditches with too much fall, for4.ho effluent from the tank would rush 

.'.TbiDta nrfivt Dr. r<din A. Ferrell br tlM nptodiMkp o( tbM wte ihno hh boUetla on Uw 
iairprt^.iMiwlbrtlM^otthCaniaaBMidet.H^ , . 






too quickly to the lower ends of the tiles and hence overwork those 
parts of the absorption' field. The fall should be such as to equalize 
as nearly as possible the demands on various parts of the absorption 
field. 

No one can be sure that material laden with typhoid germs will bo 
rendered inert by a septic tank of this sort, but if the absorption field 




b of the right sort and is large enough and^if the subdrainage is care- 
fully guarded, it is probable that there is less chance for infection 
than where sewers are used which open into small streams an^ infect 
water for lon^ distances. This statement would not hold true if 
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wells were so situated as to draw into them the seepage from the 
absorption field described above. (See Chapter XI on water supply.) 

Througli the courtesy of Dr. A. T. McCormack, of Bowling Green, 
Ky., secretary of the State board of health of that State, the cuts 



PlO. 50.-^IlorUootal sectioo, Kentucky saolUry privy. 


4D~61) of the latest form of the Kentucky saijitary privy are 
reproduced, with the accompan 3 iring description and a few suggestions 



regarding its construction and use. It is a pleasure to present this 
form of toilet, because it seems to come nearer meeting coihmon con- 
ditions ftinid health demands tham any septic-tank di8pt)8al within the 
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reach of aU communities. Attention is called to the urinal here 
' introduced. As has been said elsewhere, the chief .difficulty with the 
or^ary seat arrangement for. boys' toilets arises from the lack of 
urinals, and as a consequence the boys are not careful to lift the 
under lid, and hence are almost sure to defile the seat itself. Conse- 
quently, they will next stand on the seat, and still more serious defile- 
ment ensues. Photographs of the interior of more than a hundred 
country school privi^ exhibit these defilements as\a result of the lack 
of proper urinal facilities. The height of ,the urinal needs careful 
study. When properly placed for the smaller boys, it is likely to be 
too low for older ones. A narrow bench may be used to advantage. 

The other features of this toilet will be easUy unders't&od from the 
description which follows. 

These cuts represent the eelf-cleaniiig, fly-proof, septic^tank privy which the State 
board of health, after Uiree years' experimental work, recommends for country and 
town homes, hotels, railway stations, schools, and other places where no 'sewer con- 
nwtions are possible. The details have been worked out with extreme care, and if 
the directions are followed to the letter the privy may be. placed within 10 feet of 
the house, but never inside of it. Toilets and bathrooms from the house may empty 
into the tank, but kiU hen sinks should never do so on account of the grease. ' 

Fit and/orm«,— The size and depA of the excavation for the pit. or tank a« clearly 
shown in the ents. The earth wait, if the digging is carefully done, will make the 
beet outside fomw^w tJie concrete except where plank are needed above th^surface 
of the ground ae adonn for the top of the tank walls. The inside forms can be made 
by any one of ordinary akiJI of any lumber which can be closely fiUed bo as to retain 
the moisture, and the lumber may be used over and over again for an entire com- 
munity-if care is taken in putting it •together with light nails fot easy remo\al. 
Concrete.— The proportione for the mixture are: 1 part of good, £r^ Portland 
r cement, 2 parts of sand, and 4 parts of gravel or finely crushed rock, with enough water 
to bring it to the consistency of soft batter. For the tank of the size shown in die cuts, 
15 bags of cement, 1 cubic yard of sand, and 3*cubic yards of crushed reck or gravel 
will be required. The floor oMhe tank should go in as soon as the digging is done.' 
After this hhs set for 24 hours the forms should be tacked together and put in place, 
care being t^en fij^ave no prides of tiiah or dust under them where the walls and 
floors are to join. The concrete should then be*^ured in, tamping instantly with a 
thin-edge board next k the plank formas so as to give a smooth finish to the inside walls. 
After Ae walls have set for three days the forms should be removed and tlie surfaces 
of the insiHe walls and floor coated over well with a mixture of cement about the con- 
sistency of thick cream, put on wtth a whitewash brush. The peat should then be 
put in pla^ and the tank covered with IJ-inch or 2-inch lumber so as to permit con- 
crete to join concrete over the walls and entirely around the' seat. The concrete tc»p, 
which is to be Ae floor of the privy, should be reenforced with one or two layors of 
g^vanized iron fence wire, and fini^ed to a smooth sufl|^e wl^ch may be easily kept 
clean. * m ‘ ^ 

•Dromi.— The drains of porous tile dhould extend in the kggre^te about 100 feet,’ 
depending upon the character of tlip soil, should be laid below the frost line and away ' 
from the well or spring, should have a sufllcient fall, should discharge entirely under- . 
gidknd, and the surface over them should be utilised for a flower bed or rese garden, ‘ 
to be benefited by tHf constant irrigation and fertiHsation. * 

and inocuiuing the tank.—Beforeihe bouse is put ih place and billed down, 
sihould b<9 fiUed 'irith water andjve or iSjc abqvelfulls of qld>, well-ibtteff 
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stable xnaoure put in to inoculate the fluid ^th the liqaef 30 ng gernw upon which 
everything depends, a supply of toilet paper should be provided, and it is ready for uae. 

Afiamanag€m^i,~k bucket of water should be pcJured.throujJi each hole in the 
eeat and one througji the urinal every day in order to break up the rai m of fecal matter 
and toilet paper. The floon, and especially the urinals, should be well scrubbed 
daily , and care should be taken that the lids close down automatically after use. 

^ If ^re is taken to make the tank water-tight, it will never need to be filled but once, 
and if no disinfectant of any kind is ever used except camphor balls in the urinals 
if the water is poured in daily as directed, and if the pipe from the urinal ^extends 
well into the water, there should be practically no odor, and in years there will be 
little accumulation of solid matter at the bottom of the firet tank. 


Ther accompanying cuts (figiires 52, 63, and 54) of a septicHank 
* disposal plant designed for a washout inside toilet for a country 
residence or a small one^teacher country school, and its description, 
are reproduced through the courtesy of Prof.C. A. Haskins, engineer 
for the State Board of Health of Kansas : 


The septic tank shown (figure 53) is constructed of concrete, but it may be built 
of brick x>r masonry justw jvell. If of concrete, the mixture should be 1: 3: 5, mixed not 
too wet,^ and well tamp^ into place. If the tank is buUt of brick, the.brick should 
be laid in rich cement mortar, all joints well fiUed, and the croes wall bonded in with 
tho side wtiUs at every alternate course. In either c^, after the mortar or concrete 
has had time to **set,” the excess earth from the excavation ahould be well tamped 
an)und the sides, and the inside of the tank ahould be plastered with J-inch coat of 
rich cement mortar. The inlet and outlet pipes and the siphon ahould be carefully 
set to the proper ele\’ation showinon the drawing. It is important that the inlet and 
outlet pipes extend down below the water level to eecape clogging by the seum which 
forms on top of the sewage. The tiip may be of concrete or wood, although wood it 
preferable CD account of the fact that H may be so constructed that it may be all lifted 
off, affording ingress to the tank in'caae of stoppage. Ordinary 2 by 12 inch cypress 
lumber, with suitable 2 by 6 inch braces, are often used for roofs, with hinges on one 
side and a hasp on the other, for holding it closed. In case concrete is used for tha 
* ^f, a manhole should bo placed in both the tank proper and the dosing tank far 
'* ingrew to the tank. In any event, the ventilating pipe should be in place as shown* 
The siphon is necessary to the proper working of the system, for if the sewage is allowed 
to trickle out into the firain tile as it comes into the tank from the houee, most of it 
will leach out into the soil at the firet few open joints, causing the ground there to 
become sour and foul smelling, and tlie full efficiency can not be obtained. With 
the siphon working properly, the effluent will be heJd in the dosing chamber undl 
the proper elevation is reached, when it will all be rapidly diechaiged into the drain 
system. » , 


i 


In order that a more complete description of the method of ope^ 
tion of this form of .siphon might be furnished" than was given in the 
original published article, (see Bulletin of the Kansas State Board of 
Health, No. JLl, Noveniber,^ 1Q13, pp. 215—219), & letter ««lring for 
this information was sent to Proh Haskins. The following excerpt 
from ^ reply (December 17, 1913) will make its action deaf: 

The sii^on opetatee in the Mowing nunher: Fi«t, the siphon is aet in the 
cumber of the tank exncUy to itoprop« position. . Then the t*ap*i« filled with water, 
both Ic^ holding, water level With the top ol'the email leg. The bell is then pfaumd 
ever tha.top of the kog leg. is the waUriiiM ia the tank it t«iAm 

V-' , 't..-//"''’' ^ 
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^ fining ft cerUin volume of air in tiie bell and the long leg of the txap; and M the wattf 
' continues to riee, the confined air Btarte to push downward the column of water in the 
long leg to the trap toward the bend at the bottom. During the period of filling the 
tank the column of water in the short 1^ ie slowly spilled out by the pressure the 
air and the column of water in the long leg, 00 that when the predetermined dischaige 
level in the tank ia reached we have the water line (the compree8ed«a'ir column being 
behind it) just at the flattened bend at the bottom of the trap, the water line inside 
the bell being near the top of the long leg. Hence a balance of water columns exists, 
if no further water is admitted to the tank. This equilibrium is upset if a small ■ 
amount of water is added to the tank, so that the air compressed in the trap by the v 
water expands at the bend at the bottom and finds its way into the waste-outlet 
' tiles, while the original pressure exists in the tank. As soon as this air escapee, the 
water in the bell suddenly rises and the siphon is set into action, (he water in 
the tank being drawn rapidly down and discharged. When the water reaches the 
bottom of the bell at the discharge, air is introduced, breaking the vacuum, and a . 
complete circulation is established and the siphon is C9mpletely air-locked again, 
the trap is primed, and everj'thing is rea^ for a second* dose to be held back until 
the high-water line iiyth e tank ia again and the discharge operation is rep^tS(L 

The connection from the house to the tank should be of 4'inch vitrified sewer pipe ' 
of the bell-and-spigot type. It should be laid to an even grade and alignment, 
great care sbou Id be taken to see that all the joints are well filled with c Aent mortar, 
with a full bevel. This is especially important if the line passes through a grove of 
trees or through a swamp or low land— in the first case to prevent the entrance of fine 
roots, which will in lime clog the pipes; and in the second case, to.prervent the infil- 
tration of ground water. 

The pipes for the distribution^ system should be sound, hard-burned, 3-inch agri- 
cultural drain tiles, in 1-fool lengths. If necessary to reach a d^irable location for 
the sub irrigation sj'Rtem, the siphon may discharge into a 4-lnch sewer, laid the same 
as the house connection, but on a grade of not less than 2 feet in 100 feet, to a diverting 
box or manhole, out of which thb drain tile may lead in one or more lines. TJiey 
should be laid at a depth of from 1 foot to 18 inches below the surface of the ground, 
and should be laid on a gr^e of 3 inches in 100 feet. This matter of grade, or **fall,** - • 
should receive careful attention, since if the grade is too great the lower end of the 
pipe will receive more than its fair proportion of sewage,' while if the grade is too 
small the upper end will receive too much. . 


The length of this 3-inch pipe should be proportioned according to the nature d 
the soil. If the soil is quite open and sandy, approximately 200 feet will besuflScient 
for the sewage from an ordinary residence, while if the soil is of a closer texture, 800 
or 400 feet, or even more, will be necessary. The system is not well adapted to very 
tight and retentive clay soils, though ^thas been used successfully for a time in soils 
of this character. A desirable, though somewhat costly^ modification that has been ' 
successfully used in tight soils consists in digging the trench about 4 feet deep, filling 
the 'lower 3 feet or so with cinders or gravel, and then laying, the 3-inch*di8tribu- 
tion tiles at the surface of tjiis porous filling material and covering them with about 
a foot of earth. The total length of distribution tiles deemed necessary for an^ par- 
ticular installation may be l^id in one or more single lines extending out from the 
dosing chamber, or a single line may be divided into two or piore branches, as indi- 
cated in the drawing. In case more than a single line ig used, great care should be 
taken to see that each line receives its &ir share of the septic-tank effluent. Where 
the natural slope of the ground ia steeper than the grade reqqlred by the distribution 
lines, the^e jnay be eigz^ed down the hill. , ^ 

It should be the exp^tation that once in one to fotik or five yean the will 
quire cleaning out, the frequency depending largely upon the chaia<^ of the'eewage. 
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The taken from t^e tank at these cleaning periods wiU be found to be relatively 
am^ m amount, and inay be beet diapoeed of by numing it into a trench or furrow 
and cwering It over with soil. This cleaning but should be done in the fall of the 
y^, If poenble, as at this eeaeon the sludge in the tank -poMesees less ddor and is Ices ' 
obiec^nable to handle than at other times. The.sludge cleari-out valve shown in 
the illustration may be built for this purpose, but it is not essential, as an ordinary 
pitcher pump may be used. 

It should also be expected that every few years the distribution tiles will have 
to be taken up and relaid in a new trench a few feet away from their former position. 
Th« IS Bunply b^use there is a gradual choking up of the open spaces in the soil, 
with the result that the soU immediately adjacent to the pipes may become water- 
logged and sour. ^ 

Par^uWly for ^ose States where the rainfall is such that Uie water of the sewage ' 
as weU as Its fertilu^ constituents, has an appreciable value, the disposal schemes 
^ wtoed above may have a considerable economic as well as important sanitary value 
It IS quite possible by this method to maintain in the driest region a lame well- 
f^^ and- well-watered lawn. The process should be carried on entirely without 
^or, though, of course, the septic tank should be located at some little disUnce from 
the house^y 100 feet or more--if possible. Especially, the disposal plant should 
not be near aiiy open well which is used as a source of waWr supply. 

Tto plant is automilic in operation, but. nevertheless, will require some care It 
Aou!d be carefully inspected occasionally to see that the pipes are not stopped up 
that .the tank itself is not completely sludged up, and that the siphon is working 
properly. However, if the plant is carofuUy built, according to the drawing and the 
directions included herein, it should give good general satisfaction. 

Recently a chemical toilet has been developed which is designed 
for indoor use where flushing toilets can not be introduced on ac- 
count of the lack of water supply or of sewage disposal. The closet 
is constructed, as will be seen by the illustrations (Pis. 41 A-B) of a 
ateel ^binet finished to resemble wood. This incloses a galvanized 
,• con tamer with a lid and the necessary handles for removing it and 
% canying itraway. The toilet is prepared for use by introducing into 
^ chemical which is claimed to be “ a powerful germicido, deodorant, 

• and disinfect^t/' A circulation of air and an exhaust are pro- 
that no odors escape. Such a toilet as this, if really prac- 
ticable, may be introduced into a special room in a country school- 
house and the excreta may be carried away and deposited where no 
donga* of odors or infection is posssible. This device has perhaps 
not yet been test^ fqr a sufficient length of time to warrant the 
statement that it will satisfy all sanitary conditions, but it is worthy 
of careful considaation. 



APPENDIX. 

A HEALTH PROGRAM FOR COUNTRY CHILDREN. 


In their .efforts to improve hygienic conditions in the schools and. 
in the community, teachers frequently find some a^istajice in a 
simply worded health program or creed for the individual child to 
apply to his ovm experience. Th6 following is not inteitdod as a 
final or exliaustive statement of such^^a program, but it is believed 
that by means of it the rural teacher may be able to drive home 
certain fundamentals in hygiene and sanitation that will iiltimately 
mean much for good health in homo, school, and community and 
make a direct contribution to the movcniont.ior better schoolhouses 
in the country. It is assumed that the teacher will select such of 
these it.ms as seem most useful for her purpose and supplement 
th(*hi with illustrative examples frorn real life. 

LEST I PORGET. 

• * ^ 

I believe (hat pood health and a strong body are essential, arvd (hat the onTy real ^ 
wealth ia good health. In order that I may be strong and well,, therefore, I will 
endeavor to observ e the following rules of health: 

1. I will keep my teeth clean by using my toothbrush ev&ry day. 

2. I will drink no coffee or tea before I am 20 years of age, and no sort of alcoholic 
stimulants at any^time in my life, unless ordered to do so by a physician. 

3. I will chew my food thoroughly. 

4. I will sleep at least nine hours each night in well- ventilated rooms winter and 
summer, or in an open-air sleeping porch. 

6, I will bathe my whole body at least once a week and keep my face-, hands, and 
nails clean. ^ 

6. I will strive daily to acquire a habit of self-iwntrol, habits of anger being not 
only wrong but unbealthful. 

7. I will BtrivO'to help mako my home as clean and sanitary as possible, especially 
to prevent contamination of the milk and drinking water. 

8. i; will do all i can to'prevent the development of flies about the house in which 
I live, since they carry the germs of typhoid fever ar\9 other diseases. 

9. I will do all in my power to prevent mosquitoes from bre^ng in or about the 
house I live in. I will bury or destro5^ all old tin cans, barrels, or other vessels which 
catch and hold rainwater and offer a place for mosquitoes to breed. “ I will help to 
drain all stagnant pools near my home or put kerosene oil on them once every 10 
during summer.'^ 

10. I will-try hard to kill all rats and mice about my home, since they aro both 
troublesome and dangerous, carrying, among other things, the bubonic plague, one 
of the most deadly of all diseases. 

11. ^ 1 will do all in my power to help secure sanitary toilets throughout the whole 

neighborhood. ^ ^ ^ 

m 
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12. I mil Btrive to keep the batkyerd o{ my house ae clean and Udy as a front vatd 
^uld be kept ^ ^ 

U, I will take no patent medicine, and will do all I can to .teach people that moet 
of it la both uaeleee and harmful. 

14. I wiU keep my personal Ufe clean and pure, for it is a duty I owe to myself 
*and j» all who live now and may live in the future. 

1 will take good care of my eyes, taking special pains riot to strain them by 
leading at night or in had light. ■ - . 

1€. I will be careful about spitting, since disease is often spread in that way. 

17. I will do all I can to help make our echooLhpuse more attractive and l-» keen it 
clean and neat at all times. ^ - * 

^ 18. I beUeve the best investment I can make for myself and my family is to invest 
m good h^lth, a good eduiation, and a clean moral- life. 

W.* I will strive with aU my power to make country life more healthful, more 
enjoyable, and more beautiful. I believe life in the cxuintry is finer and better 
, than Ufe in any city. 


%r 
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Air, good, neceaeity, 2, 

Alabama, sanitary survey, 2H-2G, 

American Medical Aspociai ion, report tjn healih jjrobleniH, 1-5, ^ 

Arkansas, sanitary survey, 23-26. 

Basements, country s<'hoolhouBe8, 56-59, 

Blackboards, country schoolhouees, 22, 26-30, 50-^»2. 

..aildings, f^clioolhousea, • . 

Bureau of Education, See United Slates Bureau of Education, 

Children, country, health program, 15^160. 

Claserooras, size, - country echoolhouses, 31-32, 40-47, 

Cleanliness, influence on physical health, 2, 

Cloakrooms, country schoolhouses, 33, 53, 117-118. 

Colorado, orientation of sclioolhouse; sanitary survey, 23-26. 

Connecticut, sanitary survey, 28-33, 

Consolidation of rural s(‘lvsQlg^clation to sclioolhouse construction, 126-130, 

Cooper A Bailey, plan of rural school, 81, 

Cooperative work, teachers and pupils, 3. 

Corn clubs, work, 12, 

Cottages, teachers, 122-125, 

Country school program, relative to equipment, 10-16. 

Curriculum, country schools, 13-15. 

Drinking fountains, construction, 133-134, 

Equipment, relative to country-school program, 10-16. 

Farm life, conditions in the Unite<I States, 7-9. 

Farms, country school, experimental work, 123-124. 

Felt, J. II., plans for school buildings, 89, 

Floors, construction, co^lnt^y schoolhouses, 48-49; hygieftic contiitions, 20. 

Furniture, hygienic, 3. ' • * ’ 

Grounds, hygienic condition, 18-19; loAitiort of, .3; sanitary survey of five States, 28. 
Harvey, Mrs. M. T., remodeling of Porter School, 120-121, 

Haskins, C. A!, on septic tanks for toilets, 155-»158. 

Health problems, report, 1-5. 

Heating, 33. 

Hygiene, program for cotm try children, 169-160; typical rural schoolhouses and grounds, 
17-33. , * 

Indiana, sanitary survey, 23-26. ' 

Insects, screening against, 3. > . 

Ittner, W. B., and model of floor plans, 77, 86. • « ^ * 

JanitofB, service, 21. 

Kai^^, sanitary privies for schoolhouses, 155— 158. « 

Kentucky, sanitary privies for schoolhotises, 153-155. 

KemachUf W. J.^ on contamination of water supply/ 140. 

Librarie^country schoolhousSs, 63-66.' .* 

Xdgbting, hygienic conditions, 13-20; necessity of good, 3-3; unilateral, country school- 
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Kftrylftnd, mmtuy survey, 23^26, 23^. 

Minneaeta^ nnitary survey, 23f~26. 

Misaouri, sanitary survey, 2^26, 

Montana, sanitary survey, 23-26. 

National Council of Education, report on health prohlemp, l-5^ 

Nebraska, sanitary survey, 23-26.- 
New Jersey, sanitary survey*, 28-^3. 

New York, location of schoolhouaes, 36-37; sanitary survey, 23-33. 

North Carolina, rural school farm, 12; sanitary survey, 23-26. 

North Dakota, sanitary survey, 23—26. 

Oklahoma, sanitary survey, 23-26. 

Orientation, schoolhouses, 38-41. ^ 

Pennsylvania, district schools, eummary of sanitary inspection, 26-27; sanitary 
survey, 23-20. 

Plans, rural schoolhouses, 62-114. 

Porter School, Missouri, reconstructing, 120-121. 

Preston, Josephine, on the development of teachers’ pottages, 125. 

Privies, sanitary, country schools, 137-158. 

Remodeling, country schoolhousea. 115-121. 

Rockefeller Sanitary Commission for the Eradication of Hookworm Disease, work 
I^ral life, some conditions and opportunities, 7-9. ^ 

Schoolhouses (country), basements, 66-59; blw^boards, 50-52; cloakrooms, 
117-118; doors, 62; floors, 48-49; general consiperatione rega.ding beauty, 42-43; 
hygienic hondition, 17-19; libraries, 53-56; orientation, 38-41; plans and models, 
62-114; remodeling, i 15-121; sanitary privies. 137-158; sanitary survey of five 
States. 31-33; siseof claasrooms, 46—47 ; unilateral lighting, 59-61; workrooiM needed, 
42^46. 

Schoolrooms, picture moldings, 52 ; walls, 49-60. 

'Sewage, disposal, 2. 

Sites, country schoolhouses, 34-37. 

Social and moral welfare, 3-4. 

South Dakota, sanitary survey, 23-26. 

Southern States, consolidat^n of rural schools, 127. 

Teachers (rural schools), cottages, 122-125; home and farm, 15-16; letter from TJ. 8. 
, Bureau of Education; preparation for rural school work, 10-13. 

Teunsessee, sanitary survey, 23-26. 

Thennometeis, lack of, 22-23. 

Toilet facilities, 22; sanitary survey of five States, 28-30. Ste alto Plans. « 
Transoms, country achoolhoum, 52. 

Tiansportatiou of children to school, 128. 

Uniteid States Bureau of Education, letter to rural school teachers, 17-18; plans and 
instructions for constructions of rural schools, 4. 

Vermont, sanitary survey, 28-33, 

Virginia, sanitary privies in schoolhouses, 140-142. 

Vision; See Lighting. 

Wake County, N. C., consolidated country school, 130. 

Walls, coun^ echoolhousee, cpnatruction and color, 49-50. 

Water supply, 2, 21, 131-136; sanitary survey of five States, 28-29. 

West Virg^ik, sanitary survey, 23-26. 

WIndowik, 82 r^ 

Workrooms, lack of, 23'; necessity lor, country schoolhotisee, 43-46. 

Sdnunetman, V. C., thd plan of school building, 94.' 
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^ 190«. 

tKo. i, Kdiioatiftn hill of lUOdfor En^loffd and W(iipsa.s(t passed tli&House of Commons, Anna T, Smith, 
tNo, 2. German \lews of .\merlcari (siururion, with porttailar reference to Imliistiial development. 
Williani Ilnilmann, 

*No, 3. Slate school systems: I.^glslatIoi^n[ltudi decisions relating to puhllc educstJon, Oct, I, 190i 
to Oct. 1. 1906. Edward C. ^lloT, 


1907. 

fNo. 1. The continuation scliool in the I'nited Slates. Artliur J. Jodpr. 

tNo. 2. ,\gricultural wlucatiou. hiclmllnp nature study and school parden.s. Jam« R. Jewell. 

tNo. 3. The luixiUary schools of Germany. KU lectures by B. Maennel. 

+No. 4. T?he elimination of pupils from school, Edward L. Thorndike. 


tNo. 1. On the training of persona tb teach agriculture in Uie public schools, Ml«rly D. Bailey. 

*No. 2. 1,1st of piihlications of the Unlteil Slates Bureau of Education, 18R7-1V07, 10 cts, 

*No, 3. Blldiopraphy of education fdr 1007. Jamee Ingersoll Wyer, Jr., and Uartba L, Phatpa. 10 cts. 
tNo. 4. Music education in the United Stales: schools and departmentii ofmu&lc. Arthur L. liancheater. 
*No. 5. Eduaitinn in Formoea. Juleian U. Arnold. 10 ct 5 . 

*No. 6. The apprenticeship system In Its relotion to Industrial education. Carroll D. W’ right 15 eta, 
*No, (. State school systems; il. Legislation and Judlcinl declslnna relating to public educnlkHi, Oct 1 
1906, to Oct. 1, 1008. Edward C. Elliott. 30 cts, ' , * ' 

*No. «. Statistics of State universities and other institutions ofhlgher education partially supported bwthe 

8Ute. 1007-fi, A cts. 

IfiOO. 


*No. 1. Facilities for study and research In the oflices of the I'nltcd 8iat«; Governmem In Washington 
Arthur T, Hadley. lOcLs. 

*No. 2 . Admission of Chinese smdenu to American colleges, John Fr>*er, 2.5CI8 

*No. 3. Daily meals of nrhool children. Caroline L. I^mt, 10 cts. 

tNo. 4. The teaching staff of secondary schools in the l-niled Slates; amountof edueatlon. length ofaxpe- 
rlence, salarlea. Edward L. Thorndike. 

No. 5. Statistics of public, society, and school libraries la I90K. 

*No. fi. Instruction in the fine and manoal arts In the United States. A aiatUUcal monogranh Hcfirr 
T. Bailey. 15 cts. “e f y 

No, 7. Index to the RepKirtj of the Commissioner of Education, 1867-1907. 

*No. 8. A teacher’s profosskmsl Hbrar>'. Claaslfled list of 100 Utlw. 5 cts. V 

fl. niblk i-raphy of education for 1908-fl. 10 cU. 

No. 10. Education for eniclancy In railroad servUje. J. Shirley Eaton, 

♦No. 11. Statistics of State universities and other IpstltuUons 6f higher educatloo partially tupDorted br 
the SUte. 1908-9. Sets. ^ ^ 

1910s 


♦No. I. The movemen{ for reform in Uis teaching of rsllglon In the public schooU of Saxony. Arlsv B 
Show, 5 CIS. 7 • 

Na 2. State school systams: III. I.^gbUtion and judicial decisions relating to public educatloo Oct 1 
I90S, toOct; 1. 1909. Edward C. Elliott. ' ' 

‘fNo. S. List of publications ofths UnIted'States Durwti of Education. 1.867-1910. 

•No. 4. The biological staV^oni of Europe. , Charles A, Kofotd. 50 cU. 
tNo. 5. American ichoolhouses. Fletcher B, Dresslar, < 

tNa 6. BUtlsUos of Btate oniwilUM and other tnsUtuUons of higher edooaUoa partiallr sooDorted h» 
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1911. 

♦No. 1. lUblioRrepliy of si’iPiico irwliinp. -Sets 

•No 2 Opportnnitios for pnidiiatp study In apriciilturr in th*? Knilod Stntw. A.f. Monahan. 5 eta. 
•No. 3. for ttu' improvpmoiu of twM'hfi.s In .‘?erv'c^. IliUHlIper. IScts 

•No. 4. Rnport <d Iho cominis.'iion t\ppf>inUyJ to study tho system of piivication in the i»uh|ir .schools of 
UaJilniort*. Idcfs 

•No '• \po iiiul pmnle con.<itLS of schools atul colli'ptvs, r!(^>rpe P Strayer. lOcfs. 

•No. 0. 4Jrj»(lii;ti«» work in inathonmtics In univorsif ics nnd in other i:i.stitutions of like irnutp In tt»n 1 niied 
States. 5 els 


tNo. 7. I'ndcrpratluale work In mutlunimt ics In coll /es and utdversiiire 

tNo. S. Examinations In maUtematlos. other tlmn tlHJsesei t>y the teacher forh«o»'n cLlssp^ 

No. emu tics in the technnli>pic;il schools of collepjjtte prade in the I tilusl States. 

tNo. 10. RihUopralthy of eminent ion for IVtOlt-Ii). 
tNo 11 UihliopT>vj)hy ofciiihl study for the years lttOS-9 
tNo. 12. Truinittp of t<whers of eloinentary anil .stM'{)mlnry rnathomutics. 

♦No. 13. Mulheninilcs In the elementary schtwls of the rnltwl States. 15 cts 

•No. It. I'rovislon for cxoepiionai chiKIron In the public schooLs. J, II. Van Sickle, Lfpbtner Witmor. 
and !>eonivril V. .\yre,'' 10 cts. 

♦No. 15. Educational system of Chinn iks recentl) recx>nstrnrted. Harry E. KIny 10 cf.s. 
tNo, 16. Matiiematics In Uie public and private secondary .schools of the Uni ted' States 
tNo. 17, List of publications of the rnlte<l RUite.s Hur^'aii of Ediuittion. Oc.ohcr. 1911. 

•No. l-S. Teachers’ certificalo issrieit under pencml State laws and repiiintions. Harlan UpdegrafT. 20 cts. 
No. 19. Statistics of Slate universities and other lustltniions of liipher educulions partially snpportosl hy 
the State. 1910-11 


U>12. 


•No. 1. A courseof tiidy for tho prepamllon ofrnrul-.school (eacliers. Fred Mutchler and \V. J, Cralj;. Sets. 
tNo 2, Matl)omatlc.s ;;t U e*t I’oint and .AniuipulU. 

•No. ;l. Report of committee on uniform records and reports. 5 cts 

•No. 4. Mathematics in tet'hnical seconchiry schfK)ls In the Cnitocl Stalw;. 5 els. 

•No. 5. A study of expenses of city school systems. Harlan rinlopmiT. 10 cts 

•No. rt. .Apricultural etlucaUon in secondary scliools 10 cts 

•No. 7 Educational status of nursinp. M Adelalfle Nuttinp. 10 cts. 

•No. S. Peaceday. Fannie Fom Andrews. [ l^ter publication. 1913. No. 12.] 5cts. ^ 

♦No. 9. Country schools for city l»oys. WlHuim Myers 10 cts. 
tNo. 10. lUbliopmphy of edui'atlon iu a^p’lcultitre and home economics. 
tNo. II. Current erlucational topics. No. I. 

tNo 12. Dutch schools of New Netherland and colonial New A'ork. Willlom H. Kilpatrick. 

•No. 13. Influences temllnp to improve the work of the teacher of mathematics. 5 cts. 

•No. 14. Report of the American commissioners of the International commission on the teaching of matlie- 
matlcs. 10 cts. 

tNo. 1.5. Current ednaitlonal topics No. II 

tNo. 16. The reorponiityl school playground. Henry S. Curtis. 

♦No. 17. The Montejworl sy.sicm of erhtcatlon. Amm T. Smith. .Sets 

tNo. IK. Teaching langhupe through upricultnrc and domest.c science M. A. L«lper. 

^■o. 10. rrofe.s.sloniil dbilrlhuilon of college and university graduates Bailey IV RurrItt. I0ct5 
tNo.40 Rea<l}itsttnent of a rural high school to tlie nee<ls of tlie community. II A. Brown. 
tNo. 21, Urban and rural cotnmon^ichool statistics. Harlan Updepraff and AVIlllam I( lloo<l 
No. 22. rubllcand private high schools. 

No. 23. Special collections Iti lil)rariei.s in the United States. \V. Dawson Johnston and Isadnre U. .Mudpe. 
tNo. 24. Current c<lucational topics. No. HI. 

tNo. 2.5. List of publJcatiuns of Uie United States Bureau of Education, 1912. 
tNo. 2fi. iJlbllnpraphy of child study for the years 1910-1011. 

No. 27. History of public-school ?<lncatlon In Arkansas. Stephen IV Weeks. 

♦No. 28. CultlvatlnK school pround.s In Wake County. N. C. Zobulon Judd. 5 cts. 

No. 29. Bibliography of the teaching of raaUiematlcs, 1900-1912 David Kiipene Smith and Uharle 
Oohlxlher 

No. 30. I.alln- American universities and special schools. Edgar K. Branijon. 
v-.No. 31. Educational directory. 1912, * . 

No. 32 Bibliography of exceptional children and their education. Vrthur MacDonald. 
tNo. 33. Statbtics of State Universities ^d other Ui.stltutlous of higher education partially supported by 
the State. 1912. 


1918. 


No. 1. Monthly record of current educational publications, January, 1913. 

♦No. 2. Training courses for rural teacliera. A. C. Monahan and R. H. Wtig^L 5 eta. 

•No. a. The teaching of modern languages In die United Btatea. Charles H. Handechin. 15 eta. 
♦No. t. Present standards of higher educaUon In tha United States. George £. Mfar.aen . ao eta. 
tNa 5. Moothif record of current educatknal publications. February, 19U. 
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♦Na fi. Agricultural Instractlot In high schools. C. H. Robison and F. B. Jenks. 10 cts. 
tNo. 7. College cntranCo requirement?. Clarence D. Kingsley. 

♦No. 8. The staUis of rural education In the United Sutes. a. C. Monahan. 15 cts. 

tNo. 9. Consular rc|>ons on continuation schools In Prussia. 

tNd. 10. Monthly record of current oduatlonal put llcatkms, March, 191.1 

tNo. 11. Monthly record of current (xlncallonal pul Heat Ions, Aiiril, itm 

♦No. 12. The promolion of i>cace. I'annle Fom Andrews. 10 cts. 

♦No. 13. Standards and U'sLs for* measuring the otnciency of .<ichoois or systems ol schoob. 

committee of the National Council of Kducation. Ceorgr I> Stmyer, chaimmn. 
No. u. Agricultural Instruction in-?i'condary schools. 
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tNo. 15. Monthly record of current cducutloiml pu’ licaiion^. Ma> , lOU. 

♦No. 16. Bibliography of iuo<Ji 9 Hl insiK'Clion tuid l.ealtli rvbion. 15 cis. 

♦No. 17. A trade school for girLs. .\ padimlnary iiivcstigatuni m u t ypu-.il manufacturing city, Wnrtv.st.r, 
Mass. 10 cts. 

♦No. IN The nfieomh iuteruatiorml congress oh hygie(\e and dt UK»grnpliy FlrieJicr U. Huvislor. lo ci^. 
♦No. HI. Herman industrial wlucation and Us lessons for the I'nltcH yiHti.v Ilolnu-s IVckwitli. 15 cl ;. 
♦No. JO. Illiteracy in the Unitnl States. 10 cts. 

tNo. Jl. Monthly rL-cord of current educational puMicutiotis. June, UP 5 
♦No. JJ. liil liogmpli^ of industrial, vocational, and trude education. !U(b 

♦No. JJ Tho CJeorgia Cluh at the Stale Normal School, .\ihens, thi., (or the Mtidy of ninil.socudogy, K. i '. 
IJranson. loots. 

♦No. J4. A comparLsou of pul lie education In Her many and In tile United Slates. Heorg Kerscheiiste liter. 
5 cIs. 


♦No. 25. Industrial educalion in t'olumhus, Ha. Kolaiid U. l>mn>.d. 5cUs. 
tNo. 26. Good roads arbor day. Susan U. Sipe. 
tNo. 27. Prison schools. A. ('.Hill. 

♦No. 2«. Kxprcssions on education by Amcrk^ui statesmen and publicists. 5 cus. 

♦No. 29. Accredited t;ocondary scIkkpIs in the United Slates Kendric C, Babcock. Ulcus. 
♦No. 30. Kducation in the South. UJ cts. 


♦No. 31. Special features In dly school systems. 10 cts. 

No. 32. KducatiomU survey of Mhutgomery ( ouuty, Md. 
tNo. 33. Monthly n'cord of current educational publicuUoiu., Sopicmi'er, 1913. 

♦No. 31. Pension sy.stcms in Hrenl iJrilain. Raymond , Sk's. lo cts. 

♦No. 35. \ iLsl of l)Ook3 sullod lo a high-schotd Hbmry. 15 cts. — 

♦No. 36. Ki*[>orl on tho work of ihe Bureau of Kdut'alion for the uaiives of Alaska, HJll-12. ;ucu. 

No. 37. Monthly record of current e<lucational pubUftaiions, October, 1913. 

♦No. 3.S. Kconomy of time in education. lOcUs. 

No. 39. Eleiueulary iiuluslrtal sclfool of ( leveland, Ohio. \V. N. Iluilmann. 

♦No. W. The rearganlztHl school playground. Uenry S. funis. 10 cts. 

No. 41. Tho reorgan iial ion of Si'condory education. 

No. 42. An exiHuimonlal rural .schobl al Winihrop ('ollegi'. II. S. llrowiii’. 

♦No. 4.3. .\griculturo and rurui-llfe day; material for its oi servanre. Kugeiie f. Brooks. 10 cts. 

♦No. 44. Organliod lu nlth work In schools. K. B. Hong. lO cts. 

No. 4.ij Momlily record of currvnil educational publlcatkm.s, NovembtH', 1913. 

♦No. 46. Kducahoiuil directory* 1913. I5cts. 

♦No. 47. Teaching malerlil in Oovermiienr publications. P. K. Noyes. !0ct< 

♦No. 48. School hygit’.ne. \V. Carson Kynn, Jr. 15 cts. 

No. 49. The Kanagnt School, a TennesstMV country -life higli school. A. f . Mtinahmi nnd Adams PhUlii»s. 
No. 5(t. The Fitchburg plan of coo|>erative Industrial tducallon. M. R. Mct'ami. 

♦No. 51. Kducation of tho Immlgnmi. 10 cts. 

♦No. 52. Sanitary schoolhousos. Legal requlromcnts in Indiana and Ohio. 5 cl«. 

No. 53. Monthljr record of cuntmt educational publications, Docember, 1913. 

No. 54. Consular reijorta on Industrial etlu cation In Germany. 

No. 55. Legislation and Judicial dociskms relating tocducnilnn, October I, lyuti, Ui ticloi er 1, 1912. James 
C. Boykin and William 11. UoikI. 

tNo. 56. Homo suggestive features of tho Swiss school system. William Knox Talc. 

No. 57. Klomentary education In Eliglaml, with siH'ckl ndeivno^ to London, Liverpool, amt Manchester. 
I. L. Kondol. 

No. 58. Educational system of rural Deumark. Harold W. Koghi. \ 

No. 59. Bibliography of educatloti for 1910“H. 

No. 60. Statistics of State universities and other lust Hut Ions of higher (‘diK'atlon partially supiKirtod by 
tho Bute, 1912-1.1 
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♦No. 1. Monthly record of current educatloual pul IKatlons. January, 1914. 5 cU.. 
No. 2. C'Omputsory school altondanoo. 

'No. 3. Moothly rreord of current educational publlcatkuu, Febrtiary, 1914^ ^ 
No. 4. The echool aikd the start tn lUe. Meyer BloomAeld. 
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No. 5. Tho folk high schools of Denmark. L. L. Friend. 

No. 6. Kindergartens In tho United States. 

No. 7. Monthly record of ciirmnl (Hlucat tonal puMlcalluiLS, March, 19i,4 

No. 8. Tho Massachusetts homO'[)roject plan of vocational acricullum! education. U, W. Silmsou. 

No. 9. Monthly record of cunent educational pul Heat Ions. .Vitrll, UJH 
•No. 10. Physical growth and schwl progress. R. T. Ilaldwin. 2.7 els 
No. 11. Monthly record of current educational pul llcalions, .May. I'.'U 
No. 12. Rural schoolhous< s and grounds. F. H. Dros.slar. 

No. 13. Present status of drawing and urt tn ilie cleracnlary und si.'<o:idary schools «5f the VnittHl Slatos. 

Royal B. I’arnum. 

No. H. Vocational guidance. 

No. 15. Monthly fevord (»f cum>nt (‘ducalional pul liratinns. Imli x 

No. 16. Tho tangible rewards of leaching. James Hovkui :ind H'r i rt.i Kmg. 

No. 17. Sanitary suasgy of the schools of Orange Oonnly, \ K K. l Umniigao. 

No. 18. Tho public school system of Oary, Hid William P. Hurrls 
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